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Editorial. 


FOR BUTTER? 
correspondents ask what salt they 


WHAT SALT 

for salting butter, to which we 

y, any good, clear, pure, fine salt 

» procured with the least trouble at 
But 


of the that would 
for it may not be a very 


cality inquirer, 
salisly all 


to 


hard 5 
determine whether a given 
Until within 


matter 
ot 


CaS) 


sample Sait is pure or not. 


the past half dozen or more years, we used, in 
own dairy, such brands of English factory 


sack salt we found tor sale at the 


as 
ntry stores The chief objection to it was 
t it soon became hard in the sacks or bar- 
n which it was kept, and required pound- 

r and 


ngt 
[his 


<, and as it had to be done each day, when 


sifting before it was fit for use 
made a great deal of extra 
it came to be a little monotonous as well 
cing. If wecould pound and sift a bush- 
a barrel of it at once the labor would be 
te endurable, but the difficulty was always 
irring. A nice batch of it ull crushed and 
f left to stand a few weeks in damp, 
r weather, would be nearly as hard and 

as when it first came off shipboard. 
OKID lor 


& 


something better we found a 
of Onondaga factory filled dairy salt, 
appeared entirely different in its hand- 

‘om any of the imported salts we had 

xn. We gave it atrial and liked it so 

well that we decided to use no more of the 
isnglish salt for butter making; but within the 
past few years it has been difficult purchasing 
Boston market. Our 

t purchase was made at the factory in Syra- 


ir American salt in 
e, but by buying in such small quantities 
the barrel, or even a half dozen barrels, 

r bt 

road lines made the cost of the salt, when de- 
than double its first cost at the 
Some two or three years ago we 


charges over the several local rail- 


iivered, more 
factory. 
house in Boston with a small 
hand, but the cost of 


carload, was so much 


nat } 
found a single 


salt on 


KO thls 
freight, even by the 
than the ocean freights that it could 


n Competition with ordinary Eng- 


‘his condition of things, we understand, is 
owing to the excess of exports within the past 
years, from this country, over the imports. 

+ ships which carry out our corn, wheat, 

r, pork, lard and hams, cannot get return 

t enough, at regular rates, so they take 

for ballast, at just about the cost of 

y and unloading. At the present time 

| yood to fair dairy salt, weighing from 
pounds, can be bought of the job- 
With a 


is worth twenty-five vents any day for 


1 Boston, at $1.25 to $1.50. 
rfor cutting up into good towelling, a 
twenty-five cents more) added to the 
{lading and unlading, can leave buta 

irgin of profit for the importer, after 
Un- 

these circumstances it will be seen that 
ew York State salt cannot go to the coast for 


the first cost of manufacturing. 


rket unless it is proved to be better than 


Until recently we have 
! these to be the facts in the case, and 


in ported salts. 
eve 
accordingly, ordered our salt from the 

ise works, both for ourselves and some 

r neighbors. And this we can say for it, 
has always given perfect satisfaction 

g all our acquaintances. 

Last winter, while attending the National 
Dairy Fair, at New York, we found a large 
splay of saltfrom several New York houses, 
the most prominent being those of H. K. & 
I. B. Thurber & Co D. Moulton & 


Co., the former showing a stock of the Hig- 


and F. 


gin’s Eureka, and the latter the old and well 
ig that we should 


to make a change in our dairy salt, or 


knoy Ashtons’. Knowir 


} 


nave 


vn 


sulfer considerable inconvenience in purchas- 

x. we concluded to make some investiga- 

ns ito the merits of the different English 
salts. ‘Through the kindness of Mr. Baker, 

the firm of Thurber & Co., we were favored 
with a sack of the Eureka salt, through their 
Boston branch, for trial, and soon after arriv- 
ing bome received a similar courtesy from the 
F. D. Moulton & Co. We also re- 
Messrs. Warner & Free- 


house of 
ceived a box from 
man, of Boston, of their fine ground dairy 
salt, and that we might have ample material 
with which to experiment, we purchased of the 
latter firm a bag of the old and well known 
Marshall’s brand, which sells at a compara- 
tively low price at wholesale, and is, there- 
lore, quite popular with country merchants. 

We have been using these several samples 
{salt the past winter, in butter that goes to 
lamilies who are supposed to have more than 
ordinarily refined tastes, and from not a single 
individual has there come any complaint of 
the butter. Our butter is not 
heavily salted, nor is it intended for very long 
keeping, but if the salt used is poor, dirty, or 
contains any strong fishy or other disagreeable 
odors, it would probably be heard from at 
once, even should such poor stuff escape no- 
tice in the dairy. 

The first thing noticeable in the New York 
State salt is the small bulk required for a 
given weight. Persons using the Syracuse 
salt at first are quite apt to put in an over 
supply, not realizing that four quarts of it 
weigh as much as five quarts of the English 
salts. As the strength of salt depends large- 
upon its weight, butter makers should be 
on their guard when changing to or from the 
American salt. Of the long keeping qualities 
o! butter salted with equal weights of Ameri- 
can and English salts of the different brands, 
we can say nothing from personal experience, 
48 our own make is mostly consumed within 
ten days from the time it leaves the churn. 

Of the cleanliness of the several samples 
used we can say, without hesitation, that we 
believe each and all have proved more free 
from extraneous substances than most of the 
milk or cream from which butter is made. 
Were every other department of the dairy, 
from the cow in her stall to the butter as it 
comes from the churn, as pure and clean as 
the salt that is furnished us bearing either of 
the above names, there would be far less com- 
plaint of filthiness among dairymen than at 
present. Absolute purity is rarely attainable 


poor salt in 


1 
iy 











can be grown in a single night on a space not 
larger than one’s thumb nail. Salt put up in 
bags, carted from the factory to the depot or 
wharf, and hauled away again over dusty 
highways, will quite likely have a little dust 
sifted into it before it reaches the dairy room, 
and yet, if ordinary caution is exercised by 
the purchaser when emptying the bags, there 
need be no serious cause for alarm. 

Messrs. Warner & Freeman's salt is pre- 
pared from imported coarse salt, it being first 
thoroughly steam dried and fanned before 
grinding. It is the finest salt we have tested, 
and being packed in tight boxes at the mill, is 
about as clean as clean can be. When fresh 
ground it is almost as fine as flour, and makes 
one of the neatest table salts that one could 
imagine, but after standing for some weeks 
it becomes quite compact and hard again, 
although the lumps crush quite readily under 
pressure of the hand. In using such fine 
salt in butter, one must bear in mind the fact 
that every particle is dissolved at once, and 
unless care and good judgment is exercised, 
one may find it nearly all washed out in the 
buttermilk before the butter "gods" to: market. 
We are inclined to doubt if this extreme fine- 
ness is a merit in dairy salt, although it may 
be no objection in the hands of one who fully 
understands his business. 

In texture, the Ashton and Marshall's stand 
at the other extreme, being decidedly coarse 
compared with either the Onondaga or the 
Higgin’s. It was salt similar to these that 
formerly annoyed us by requiring to be rolled 
and sifted from week to week, as used, and 
yet neither of these samples have been kept 
long enough to require much extra labor in 
crushing. If they can go through the damp 
weather of next August without becoming 
caked, we shall have to conclude that they are 
somewhat different from the old English salts 
we formerly used, or that their process of 
manufacture has been improved. Coarse, or 
uneven grained salt may not be specially ob- 
jectionable for butter that is to be kept tor a 
long period, as it may have ample time to dis- 
solve before it comes to the table. Indeed, 
in unskilful hands it may be a merit, as it 
would be less likely that all the salt would 
wash out in the worker, where the butter- 
milk is in excess at the time the salt is ap- 
plied. Still, under intelligent management, we 
can see no reason why a uniform grain would 
not be more desirable, and for use in butter 
to be used immediately, such coarseness must 
certainly be more or 
Americans like salt, and many of them plenty 
of it in their butter, but there are very few 
who care to have it served in lumps as large 
as peas. 

In both the Ashton and Marshall salts we 
find more or less hard, insoluble lumps, which 
the dealers call ‘‘pan scales.” We suppose it 
is a limy formation that collects on the evapo- 
rating pans while the brine is being reduced 
by boiling. They are quite flat, and black on 
one side, and when as large as a five cent 
piece, not hard to find, and may be easily 
picked out and thrown away like chips or 
We were surprised 


less objectionable. 


other foreign substances. 
to find these scales in the Ashton salt, which 
has borne such a high reputation for so many 
years. 

The Higgin’s and the Onondaga brands are 

about equally fine, and are both very uniform 
in texture. The Onondaga salt has suited us 
fully for the past few years, or until certain 
conditions of the trade drove it from the At- 
lantic cities. It is still within reach of dairy- 
men on a large inland territory, and for 
them we can recommend it as highly as ever. 
The Higgin’s is now the only other brand of 
dairy salt with which we can find no fault 
whatever, and which can be obtained without 
difficulty in our section. It is claimed, by the 
dealers who are handling it in this country, 
to be made by an improved process which se- 
cures not only purity, but evenness and per- 
fect uniformity, and from what experience we 
have had with it, we are inclined to give their 
claims full credit. Thus far, we have found 
no black, limy pan scales, nor hard lumps, or 
dirt of any kind beyond what is unavoidable 
in almost anything relating to material things. 
We have endeavored in the above state- 
ment of experiments made, to give our dairy 
readers as clear and perfect an understanding 
of the differences found in the several samples 
tested as is possible, without regard to the 
personal interest of any manufacturer or 
dealer. We are aware that there is consider- 
able effort being made to secure the trade in 
dairy salt in this country, and we have col- 
lected a large pile of printed matter upon the 
subject from which we might draw material 
that would be of interest to many of our read- 
ers, but we have no space for more at this 
time. We would say, in closing, that the 
dealers in either of the brands to which we 
have given the preference, have never, to our 
knowledge, made any extravagant claims for 
their goods, but seem perfectly willing to 
leave them to stand on their own merits when 
they shall have become sufficiently well known 
by the dairy public. 
The Higgin’s salt at present, costs a trifle 
more by the hundred pounds than some ot 
the other brands, but the difference is so 
slight that it cowld scarcely be figured in a 
single pound of butter, while it gives one no 
small degree of satisfaction to feel that the 
article used is perfectly free from everything 
objectionable, while at the same time it is 
always ready for immediate use without grind- 
ing, rolling, pounding or sifting. 





ALL ABOUT DOGS. 
The Orange Judd Company, New York, 
have sent us a copy of their new dog book en- 
titled ‘*The Dogs of Great Britain, America 
and other countries.” It treats upon the 
breeding, training and management of dogs 
in health and disease, and contains all the es- 
sential material of the two standard works on 
the dog, by Mr. J. H. Walsh (Stonehenge) 
which sell for $11.25, but which may be ob- 
tained in the new volume for only $2. Now 
we never owned a dog, and with all the sto- 
ries published about hydrophobia and sheep 
killing, some of which are undoubtedly true, 
we have had few inclinations in that direction. 
A barking cur that has to be called off by his 
master and told to ‘‘git out” every time a 
neighbor calls at the house, or the bull dog 
that puts his teeth clear through the thick 
leather of the boot heel, or tears a strip from 
the pants leg of the honest butcher or baker 
who is quietly attending to his .regular duties 
among his customers, is not likely to gain 
many very warm admirers of the canine race. 
Nor will he who believes the hoof of the sheep 
is ‘*golden” but who, some fine morning, finds 
all the best specimens of his improved Cots- 
wolds or premium Merinos lying dead or 
mangled in the back pasture, while the few 
remaining alive are rendered worthless by 
fright, be inclined to place a very high esti- 
mate upon dogs in general. But when we 
read the stories on the other side, of the dogs 
who rescue our dear ones from watery graves, 
who protect our property from lawless tramps 
or rogues, and whose honesty, love and fidel- 
ity are unsurpassed by man himself, we can- 
not but feel the respect that is due to these 
noble qualities, wherever found. We have 
seen a large Newfoundland dog which, being 
entrusted with the care of a young child, could 
hardly be surpassed in intelligence and watch- 
falness by any human guardian. With such 
dogs in mind we can take up a book, like the 
one before us, forgetting the barking curs, the 





in @ world where millions of microscopic fungi 


snapping bull dogs, and the sneaking sheep 


murderers, just as we forget some bad indi- 
viduals when we attempt to study and ana- 
lyze human nature as it really is, or may be- 
come, in the distant future. 

The work will not only interest, but will be 
of practical use to every owner of a valuable 
dog; the hundred pages treating upon their 
diseases being specially valuable. The pecu- 
niary profits to be derived from ordinary 
hunting we don’t imagine will make very 
many farmers’ boys independent, but there is 
a love of nature that attracts thousands of la- 
boring people, especially from the cities, to 
the woods and swamps, who could scarcely 
find an excuse for their long tramps, were it 
not for the possible game that may be secured. 
To this class the trained dog is an indispensa- 
ble companion, apparently enjoying the wild- 
ness or loveliness of the forest almost equally 
with his master. The hundred pages devoted 
to breeding and training dogs for the chase, 
will be read and studied with special interest, 
by this class, which is, probably, much larger 
than many may suppose. Our experience with 
dogs has never happened to be of the happi- 
est, but after seeing some of the noble looking 
faces in the work before us, and reading the 
accounts of dogs that are so superior, in many 
good qualities, to some animals cadled human, 
we are inclined to defy even a dog hater to 
peruse the book without being made to feel 
more kindly towards that race which is ac- 
knowledged as standing next to man in intelli- 
gence, and those other good qualities of char- 
acter which distinguish man from the brute 


creation. 





THE CROP PROSPECTS. 

The New York Zimes has prepared a re- 
port of the present condition and prospects of 
the crops of the country based on returns 
from more than 300 localities. Asa rule the 
reports are favorable, but of course liable to 
moditication before the crops can be gathered, 
from bad weather, insect depredations, Wc. 
The following is a brief summary :— 

New England will contribute at least 10 per 
cent. more of hay, and of butter, cheese and 
stock, than last year. Inthe Middle States, 
including New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland, and embracing 
the territory between the Alleghanies and the 
Atlantic, and between New England and Vir- 
ginia, wheat will be more largely raised than 
corn somewhat more, and other 
The fruit crops, es- 


last year; 
crops nearly the same. 
pecially peaches, promise well with some ex- 
ceptions, and may be set down as up to the 
average, and in some sections decidedly larger. 
In the West and Northwest, as to wheat, no 
considerable falling off is reported in any 
State except Kansas. Illinois promises an 
average crop, Ohio an increase to possibly 
30,000,000 bushels, Michigan 31,000,000— 
larger even than the last two years—Minneso- 
ta 30,000,000—a large increase— Nebraska an 
increase of 20 per cent. and a probable total 
of 18,000,000; lowa, Indiana and Wisconsin 
as large a crop as last year, and a probable 
considerable increase. As to corn, all the 
States of the West promise an increase with 
the exception of Indiana, where it has been 
abandoned to some extent for wheat. 

In the Southern States cotton is up to an 
average in Georgia, North Carolina, ‘Tennes- 
see and Arkansas, and promising an increase 
in Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisi- 
anaand Texas. In Mississippi a loss is antici- 
pated. The recent rise in the price of cotton 
came early enough to stimulate planting, and 
though there has been some difliculty on ac- 
count of the weather, and some replanting has 
been required, there is much ground for an- 
ticipating a large crop. Should prices be 
sustained the current year will be a prosperous 
one for the cotton planters. At the same time 
an increase in corn is indicated in all the 
Southern States, except Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, where there is a falling off, and in South 
Carolina and Georgia, where, however, an 
average crop is expected. In tobacco there 
is a perceptible but not large increase indicat- 
ed in the South and a larger one in the North. 
Rice promises poorly in Louisiana and well in 
South Carolina and Georgia. In wool and 
stock, the staple products ot Texas, there will 
be a decided increase. 

The general conclusions are that our agri- 
cultural products will this year probably be 
larger than ever before. We shall havea 
heavy surplus of wheat and corn to export. 
With the flattering prospects as to corn and 
grass, it is safe to assume that the surplus of 
provisions, of pork, beef, lard, and of butter 
and cheese, will also be considerable. Re- 
ports as to the rates of wages and condition of 
general business all agree that while wages 
are low, employment is more uniform and 





business more active than for a long time. 





BITTER MILK IN SUMMER. 

A correspondent who has a fine family cow 
from which he has sold enough milk the past 
year to come to $120, besides supplying his 
own family of eight persons, finds the milk 
within the past few weeks growing bitter after 
standing a few hours for the cream to rise, 
and wishes an explanation of the cause, and 
a remedy, if any is known. The cow must be 
an extra good one, and as she is to calve 
again in a few weeks, our best advice is to 
dry her off now, as soon as ,possible, with 
safety, and give herarest. In our own ex- 
perience with dairy cows, which has been 
somewhat extended, only two or three similar 
cases have come to our personal knowledge. 
The milk of most cows is quite good up to 
the time they will naturally dry themselves 
off, yet occasionally a cow, and very likely 
the best one in the herd, will give imperfect 
milk toward the end of the milking period. 
The cow alluded to is hornless, being one- 
fourth Jersey and three-fourths Jamestown, 
and consequently inclined to milk quite up to 
her time of calving, but although we have 
frequently milked such cows the year round, 
we cannot recommend the practice, as the in- 
jury to the animal will probably not be offset 
by the increased quantity of milk produced. 
Poor milkers always take a long rest, and 
good ones should be allowed at least six weeks 
in which to prepare the system for another 
year’s production. The only danger is in 
neglecting to watch the udder, to see that 
clotted milk is not left in the teats to cause 
obstruction after the next calving. 





Tue Carrie Piracue.—The New York 
Tribune gives a full history of the cattle 
plague, known as the pleuro-pneumonia, and 
of its present prevalence in the United States. 
It was first brought to this country from Eng- 
land as long ago as 1843 and has never been 
entirely stamped out since that date. There 
is none of it now in Massachusetts or indeed 
north of Connecticut, where there is very lit- 
tle, but it extends from Connecticut to North 
Carolina in spots and inward 300 miles. Just 
now the authorities of New York and New 
Jersey are making strenuous efforts to get rid 
of it, but in Maryland, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia no efforts are being made to get rid of 
so fatal a disease. The danger of it can be 
appreciated when it is known that the mere 
taking of a car to the West in which animals 
having this disease have been shipped is suffi- 
cient to infect any animals that may come in 
contact with it. The wonder is that when so 
many fine animals have been sold to the West 
by New York, Pennsylvania, &c., the disease 
has not reached that section. This remark 
should serve as a caution to New England 








stock growers to beware of purchasing in lo- 
calities where the disease has been discovered 





Brrr Roor Sugar.—The tardy inception 
of the sugar beet plan in the Connecticut val- 
ley renders the erection of a mill tor the man- 
ufacture of this season’s crop impossible, as 
all machinery used in the process is made in 
Germany and cannot be received and set up 
in the time given. ‘The confidence of the 
valley farmers and capitalists in the success of 
the crop and its manufacture render almost 
certain the early establishment of a mill at 
Northampton. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





A LAME HORSE. 

I havea valuable horse that a year ago was 
taken lame, first in one and then the other of his 
hind legs. He would be waiking along perfectly 
well when there would be a catch seemingly, and 
he would drag his leg tur a step or two aud then 
would be all right again until it caught him again, 
perhaps in going arod, perhaps less. It would 
catch him two or three times, and 1 then coma 
drive him perhaps all day with no more troab se. 
It lasted him seldom more than one day at a ligeg 
Was lame two or itiree days last spring, but aw 
nothing more of it till to-night. Icannot back him 
out of bis stall, and his leg is perfectly stiff. What 
is 1t, and what can Ldotor bLim: Svupscriber. 

Lebanon, 1879. 


Remakks.—The case is evidently one of cramp 
of the muscles, often of the stifle joint; it rarely 
causes permanent lameness, and the recovery is so 
rapid in most cases that treatment is unnecessary 
When, however, the limb remains stiffened for con- 
siderable time, it is well to apply hot water, as hot 
as the hand can bear, then envelope the part in 
thick woollen rugs. The cause is Obscure; veteri- 
nary authors rarely mention the subject. We have 
somewhere seen it stated that indigestion was the 
probable cause, and that a dose of cathartic medi- 
cine gave permanent relief. 


HEAVY 

Some talk of sheep shearing has induced ime to 
give the weight of some fleeces from my own ilock. 
May 3, a 2-year old buck, one year’s growth of wool, 
gave 224% Ibs. of wool—weight of carcase 75 Ibs. 
Another, same age, gave 20 |bs—weight of carcase 
75 lbs. A 2-years old ewe, with lamb by her side, 
gave 124 Ibs—weight of carcase 44 Ibs. Another 
ewe same age, gave 13 lbs—weight of carcase 16 
lbs. Ifany of my brother farmers can beat this, 
should like to hear from them. 

l'o kill ticks on sheep, take one pound of sulphur 
toa half bushel of salt. Mix, and salt your sheep 
with the mixture. W. F. Barber. 

Rutland Co., Vt., May 16, 187%. 


ReEMARKS.—Our correspondent will find at least 
two dealers of the kind he inquires for, advertised 
in our “*Farmer’s Directory,” on the third page. 


FLEECES. 


NEW FARM CROPS. 

A new departure should be taken by the Ameri 
can farmer; abandon traditional tarming in a 
measure, apply mAnure to a smaller area and culti- 
vate better. Every farmer should learn what le 
can produce best, that is, what his land is best 
adapted to, and what his tastes best fit him for 
producing. He should grow those crops most eX- 
tensively which he takes the deepest interest in, 
and the best methods of growing must be studied, 
so that whatever branch is pursued, it can be done 
the most successfully. At the present time, there 
are several new agricultural products agitating th 
mind of the progressive farmer, the most promi- 
nent of which is the sugar beet, and from what | 
can gather from last year’s experiments through- 
out the country, I see no reason why we cannot 
make a success of growing the beet root and manu- 
facturing it into sugar, and if we can, it will be ot 
great importance to us, as it will keep a large 
amount of money in this country which is now 
sent abroad. 

Amber cane is another sugar plant of which wi 
hear flattering accounts from Minnesota, and other 
localities, and from this, it is claimed, sugar can 
be made with much less trouble, and with cheaper 
fixtures than from beets. One gentleman in this 
Vicinity tried the amber cane on a small scale, last 
year, and was well satisfied with the result. He 
made at the rate of 1100 pounds of sugar per acre 
1500 pounds I believe, are considered a good yield, 
while as much as two and three thousand pounds 
are reported by some growers at the West. 

Pearl or Egyptian millet is a new fodder plant 
of which very large yields are reported. 1 hav 
procured a parcel of the seed, and propose to give 
it a trial on a small scale the preseut year. If even 
one-half the yield can be obtained that is claimed 
for it, it must become very popular as a soiling 
crop. F. H. D. 

Steuben Co., N. Y., May, 1879. 


— Correspondence. 





From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Paris, March 27, 1879. 

In the new law in course of being voted on 
popular education, the teaching of agriculture 
in the rural national schools will be obligato- 
ry, and at once to take effect. ‘This is going 
a little too rapidly; the greater part of the 
country school masters are not prepared to 
unpart the desired instruction. All that can 
be reasonably expected from them is that they 
prepare themselves, as well as their pupils, by 
means of judiciously selected treatises on rural 
economy. Later, when the normal schools 
are inaugurated, and masters duly trained, 
greater results can be demanded. Each de- 
partment is to have its normal school, to which 
an agricultural professor will be attached. 
Fifty professors are required, and six years 
are allowed to execute the programme. The 
supply of suitable candidates for these chairs 
of agriculture is at present very limited ; in time 
the superior agronomical colleges will meet the 
demand. The new professors will hold con- 
ferences for the benefit of the surrounding 
farmers, as well as to impart instruction in the 
normal schools—hence, a special tact is ne- 
cessary for attracting adult attention. In the 
agricultural school of Ecully, near Lyons, ad- 
vantage is taken of the Rhone, to teach fish 
culture. Many farming societies give prizes 
to the proprietors of oyster beds and fish 
ponds. 

It is no secret that good horses are not on 
the increase in France. Many departments, 
famous for their production of horses, have 
to-day no reputation. The artillery horse is 
the type desired; in general the horses are 
too light, too fine, and hence the leaning to- 
wards the omnibus horse, as the ideal, which 
has endurance, is of a large volume, draws 
well and trots. ‘There are 22 official depots 
of stallions in the country, yet the ameliora- 
tion in the breeds does not produce the ex- 
pected results, because no care is taken in the 
selection of the mares to be covered ; farmer: 
simply aim to have a foal. It is suggested 
that the stallions of the State be allowed, 
without fee, to cover only those mares se- 
lected by competent local authorities—the 
receipt for the service would serve, later, as a 
leaf from a herd book, for purchasers of the 
progeny. The government also could under- 
take to select private stallions, and to indem- 
nify owners for their services following mares 
selected. An old Alsatian agriculturist, as 
the result of his experience in the standing 
dispute as to the milking qualities of the Dur- 
hams, states that he has only pure Durhams 
in his sheds, that yield their average fourteen 
quarts of milk daily ; that the secret to make 
Dushanes good milkers is, not to ‘‘fatten” the 
stock during the first years of their existence, 
nor yet insufficiently feed them, for it is dur- 
ing the first year of the animal's growth that a 
pound of flesh costs leastto produce. Taking 
food as the base of calculation, he finds no 
breed pays relatively better for their keep 
than Durhams, and they consume from one- 
fifth to one-fourth less rations than Dutch or 
Swiss cows. 

Liebeg was the first to raise his voice 
against the exhaustive nature of beet, culti- 
vated for sugar. He showed that all the ai- 
kalies contained in the roots were concentrated 
in the molasses—hence the ‘‘fatigue,” or ex- 
haustion of the soil within a short period. 
Potash is absolutely necessary in the functions 
of the plant to produce sugar, and even when 
returned directly to the soil, it fails to restore 
the latter’s vitality for beet cultivation. This 
apparent anomaly is due to the fact that the 
0 ic matters of the surface soil rapidly 
seize and retain the salt, while the beet, being 
a rooted plant, draws its food from the 
rth 4 of the soil, where the sustenance is 
limited, and so becomes insufficient after a 
few crops of beet. This is the explanation of 
many, why the soils of Saxony and of other 
regions now fail to produce sugar beet, or if 
so, a diminution of two-thirds in the yield. 
Soils repel the plant, and the latter, about 
July, commences to fade, sinks into decrepi- 
tude and rote——the leaves last. If a vertical 
section of the root be now made, the tissue 
will be found covered with red rings—com- 
mencement of decomposition. These roots 
yield little sugar, and the pulp will not pre- 
serve in trenches; even when sound, the sick 
roots communicate contagion to a whole pit. 
The soil occasionally displays signs of weari- 
ness one season, recovers another, but relapses 
into more intense fatigue afterwards. In 
addition to the explanation of exhaustion, 
Messrs. Liebscher & Marker, of Halle, have 
discovered the presence of a parasite called 
nematode, which is as numerous and 
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gates as rapidly as the phylloxera iteelf; they 
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plant, for, having destroyed the latter’s feed- 
ers, they decamp. These insects are never 
found in large numbers where the beet thrives 
well; they are more frequent in a soil where 
the beet is raised for seed, and it is essential 
never to employ the washings and root-trim- 
mings of the sugar factory, if the beet deliv- 
ered appears to be affected. It is nog clear 
if the presence of the nematode be the cause 
or the consequence of the disease ; it is a di- 
agnosis of the malady, and may resemble the 
animal economy, where parasites prey on bo- 
dies insutliciently nourished. 

Yue relative value of beet pulp is impor- 
tant. ‘he sugar or juice is extracted in two 
ways: by rasping the root and pressing the 
pulp, or by cutting the root in thin slices, and 
steeping them in warm water. ‘The first plan 
breaks up the cell, and the pressure mechan- 
ically forces out the contents; the slicing 
keeps the cells more or less intact, and the 
warm water exhausts their contents by the law 
of diffusion. The second method is common 
in Germany and Austria, and is spreading to 
Holland and Belgium, but farmers dislike the 
pulp, as it contains 94 per cent. of water, in- 
convenient for carriage and objectionable for 
iveding purposes, as too aqueous a dietary 
necesitates & useless -expenditare of acaimal 
heat to raise the water to the temperature of 
the economy ; further, too diluted food aug- 
ments the decomposition of the albumen in 
circulation. However, by employ ing the Klu- 
seman press, the percentage ot water can be 
largely reduced, with not a greater loss than 
three per cent. of dry matter; in this condi- 
tion it will conserve well in pits and retain its 
of richness in albuminous sub- 
stances. Unpressed, according to Dr. Peter- 
mann, of Belgium, the slices are commercially 
only half the value of the rasped pulp ; reduced 
toa like degree of humidity, the sliced is 
richer than the grated pulp for feeding pur- 
poses. M. Barral has analyzed some Eng- 
lish beet roots, the mammoth variety, weigh- 
ing thirty lbs. a root; he found them to be so 
rich in nitrate as to be positively dangerous 
for alimentary, as they are totally unfit for 
sugar purposes. Molasses contains a portion 
of sugar, to separate which, many processes 
have been tried, but all of which, while liberat- 
ing and securing the 5 or 6 per cent. of pure 
potash, destroyed trom ten to 12 per cent. of 
potash salts, and 2 per cent. of nitrogen in 
the ammonical and organic form, during the 
distillation. By the discoveries of Messrs. 
Scheibler & Seyferth, this combined potash 
and nitrogen can henceforth be utilized. Su- 
gar being composed of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, science and mechanics ought to be 
able to restore all the other complementary 
matters of the beet to the soil, either in pulp, 
scum, or washings. ‘The beet harvest of 1878 
has been better for the cultivator than the 
manulacturer; active operations are going on 
for this season’s crop, which will be very ex- 
tensive, as is ever the case after a bad wheat 
year, as was that just expired. If the farmer 
emplo)s the seed given him by the factory, the 
beet will be taken from him at 17 francs in- 
stead of 16 francs the ton, the density of the 
juice to mark 5.2. French growers have not 
yet been able to realize 8 and 10 per cent. of 
sugar, common to Russia, Austria and Ger- 
many. 

Many French farmers who purchase lambs 
to fatten for the butcher, lose about 10 to 20 
per cent. of them, when six weeks old, from 
the **gout” or arthrite ; it is not an uncommon 
ailment among young cattle and horses in 
Hungary, Saxony, l’russia, &c.; but for 
lambs it is rather new. ‘The disease attacks 
the animals during the first months of their 
existence, and pending the sucking stage only. 
The cause is attributed to an alteration of the 
milk, and its deficiency in phos- 
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mother’s 
phates or mineral matters. 
the disease are: painfulness in walking, a ten- 
dency to lie down, tumefaction ot the joints, 
which are hot and swollen, strong fever, rapid 
respiration, spasmodic contractions, absence 
Gs appetite . ardent thirst, the animal endeav- 
oring to crawl to atrough, or to suckle its 
mother; constipation at first, followed by di- 
arrhoa, and terminating in dysentery ; slight 
running at the nose, and aftera few days, 
death. The ‘tremedy” is of little value, one 
ounce of glauber’s salts; but how treat several 
articulations, especially in lambs? Better 
see that the soil be supplied with phosphates, 
and when the gout appears in the sheds, give 
the ewes an aqueous dietary of carrots, beets, 
parsnips, &c., putting a little of the aforesaid 
salts in the drink, or sprinkle it over the 
roots; a linseed drink, with a little nitre or 
bicarbonate of soda thrown in, is not bad. In 
thus treating the mothers, one prescribes for 
the lambs. 

Fattening poultry by machinery and special 
food is a plan very extensively employed in 
France and with profit. Many dislike fowls 
thus prepared for market; the flesh is very 
white and very insipid, and though plump 
looking, the bird on being roasted shrinks to 
small proportions. Dr. Petermann has an- 
alyzed the manure of birds thus mechanically 
fattened, and that he calls pouline ; it contains 
12 per cent. of water, 26 of organic matter, 
34 of soluble, and the rest of insoluble salts. 

A Polish harrow by M. Cichowski, is fa- 
vorably spoken of; the teeth are not fixed as 
ordinarily, but consist of twenty-four iron 
bars of various lengths, ends torming the 
teeth, each bar independent, movable, like 
the key-board of a piano, and attached to an 
axle, forming a frame on three wheels. 

The French government has prohibited the 
importation of potatoes to its colony of Al- 
geria, unless previously washed. Why—no 
one knows. 

M. Cantoni, director of the agricultural 
college of Milan, reports favorably on Messrs. 
Lefeldt & Lentsch’s machine for skimming 
fresh milk, and making butter by centrifugal 
action. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PRUNING TREES. 


Mr. Eprror:—I am an occasional reader 
of your paper, and saw a request lately for 
readers to send experience in regard to prun- 
ing trees. For quite a little while I have de- 
sired to unburden my mind on the subject of 
trimming apple trees. Theoretically, June is 
the month, but how can a farmer who has a 
large number of trees attend to it well at that 
season ? 

My practice is to carry a pruning-knife with 
me at all times of the year, and shape my 
young trees, which are scattered about the 
farm, whenever an opportunity presents itself ; 
but I was pleased, a short time since, in read- 
ing a report of the Mass. Horticultural Socie- 
ty, to find that a man so well versed in such 
matters as Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, approves 
of removing large limbs in March, saying that 
the trees will recover well. 

If your readers desire facts, allow me to 
say that I have reclaimed nearly 500 seed- 
ling, or volunteer seedling trees, as some 
call them, in the last fifteen years, and many 
of them were in the worst possible condition, 
having grown until they were eight or ten 
inches in diameter, innocent of the touch of 
man, being guarded with a mass of thorny, 
bushy limbs; so much so_ that one could 
hardly decide where to strike the first blow, 
making it necessary to remove many large 
limbs two or three inches in diameter, from 
some of the hardest cases, before they would 
begin to approach my ideal of a shapely tree. 

This has been successfully done by going 
about on the hardened snow between the mid- 
dle of February and the middle of March in 
each year. The wounds on the largest trees 
are all grown over with new wood, the remain- 
ing limbs grafted, and last season we picked 
from one to five barrels of apples each from 
them. ‘These limbs were taken off very close, 
smoothed with a knife and painted with com- 
mon white-lead, if over an inch in diameter ; 
used shellac one or two years. As I am 
speaking of facts, I find by consulting my 
diaries that in 18681 trimmed, March 17; 
1869, March 11 and 12; 1870, March 19; 
1872, April 10 and 13; 1873, A ril 5 and 14; 
1874, March 5, 6 and 8; 1875, March 29. 
I should think nearly a hundred of these trees 
had reached a bearing condition before they 
were touched, and they being trimmed in late 
winter and early spring, and grafted, have 
been changed from ‘‘unprofitable cumberers 
of the ground,” tohealthy, hardy, fruitful and, 
so far as I can judge, long-lived trees. 

During the meeting of the society above 
mentioned, two cuttings were recommended ; 
one about a foot from the trunk, thus pre- 
venting the necessity of sawing from the un- 
der side to avoid splitting or stripping the 
bark. I have used a cane pruning-shear con- 
structed on the compound-lever principle, 
that could be operated by the owner of the 
trees, removing such limbs as his judgment 
might direct, Sacing an attendant follower 
who could remove the remaining portion of 
the limb with a fine saw. We have used this 
shear several years. It will readily cut a green 
limb two inches in diameter, but without con- 
siderable practice it cannot be worked as close 
as a saw. 


Some things to be observed in pruning: 


The symptoms of 





look when you are done with it; of course 
circumstances must govern, but for a general 
rule let it be in shape somewhat like the frame 
of an open umbrella inverted, only a little 
more upright, in young trees, as they incline 
to spread when in fruit. Leave the centre 
sufliciently open to admit the sun and the 
picker. Remove unsound limbs, those cross- 
ing others, and such as would interfere with 
travel on the highway, or limbs that may over- 
hang a neighbor’s field too far. Remove suck- 
ers, always, unless your judgment tells you to 
leave afew on the stocks of trees lately 
grafted, as they may sometimes serve a good 
purpose fora time in equalizing the flow of 
sap. Do not be in too great haste to remove 
all side limbs and spurs on the trunk below the 
head of the tree, whether shaping a young 
seedling or making war on a neglected tree 
several inches in diameter. Ifa tree divides 
into several leaders near the ground, don’t sac- 
rifice the balance of the tree for looks, by 
taking off toomuch. Don’t prune when the 
sap is active, unless you wish to ruin the tree ; 
also, great care should be taken if it is neces- 
sary to climb to graft at such time. It is well 
to use rubber boots or stepping-stairs for this 
purpose. Jo Ten Ate 
Mast Yard,"N. —H., 1879. 





For tne New England Farmer. 
TRICHIN ZA IN PORK. 


It was not until within a comparatively few 
years that it became popularly known that the 
flesh of swine is sometimes infested with the 
parasite worm, trichina spiralis, and a number 
of fatal cases occurring at the West from eat- 
ing trichinous pork occasioned considerable 
alarm. Later, there were cases of trichinosis 
at the East, and farmers, for a time, found 
some difficulty in selling their pork. But ot 
late the existence of trichinosis has been called 
to mind only when some newspaper para- 
graph has reported the ill results which have 
befallen some family from eating pork. Dr. 
DeWolf, of the Chicago Board ot Health, be- 
lieving that trichinous hogs were on the in- 
crease in that great pork packing centre, and 
that our knowledge of the trichina was imper- 
fect, secured the services of two experts, Dr. 
H. F. Atwood, vice President of the Illinois 
State Microscopical Society, and well known 
in microscopical circles, and Dr. Belfield ot 
the Rush Medical College Faculty, of that 
city, who, after many weeks of study, have 
just reported that eight per cent. of the hogs in 
the Chicago slaughter houses and markets, 
are infected with trichinw; and this, instead 
of being a diminution of the infested animals, 
is an increase of six per cent. for the last six 
years. They also bring out other facts of in- 
terest. It has been supposed that the taking 
of trichinz into the human system must prove 
fatal, but Drs. Atwood and Belfield, thinking 
otherwise, fed a rat upon the infested meat 
until his muscles were literally swarming with 
trichinw, and then one of them ate a portion 
of the rat which the microscope showed to 
contain twelve living trichinw and after a 
time which allowed the parasite to complete 
its work, felt no ill results therefrom. And 
these medical gentlemen state that, oftentimes 
in post mortem examinations, trichinw are 
found in cases where their presence had never 
been suspected, and believe that the parasites 
were taken into the system at different times 
in small numbers, hence their presence occa- 
sioned no ill results. 

As a rule, trichinous animals present no 
unhealthy appearance, and microscopical ex- 
umination affords the only means of detecting 
the trichine. In Germany, the sale of pork 
is forbidden by law, until it has first been 
tested by the microscope. The reason that 
trichinosis is so much more common there 
than here, is that the Germans use 
much more pork in a raw state, in the form otf 
hams, sausages, &c., than we do. It 
worthy of note in this connection that the ex- 
perts found trichinw only in the tenderloin, 
none being found in the hams of the 10U hogs 
examined. The mode of examination em- 
ployed was to take about twenty thin, longi- 
tudinal sections each, of the 100 hogs, magni- 
fying them about seventy-live diameters, the 
experts working separately to secure greater 
accuracy of results. The smallest number ot 
trichine to the cubic inch in any of the in- 
fected hogs was thirty-five, and the largest, 
by estimate, was short of 13,000. Cats, chick- 
ens, rats, in short any animal that devours 
trichine, may be infested with the parasite. 

The trichina in its dormant state 1s enclosed 
in a capsule, and when taken into the stomach 
is liberated in a mature state by the action of 
the gastric juice. Passing into the intestines, 
it lays its eggs, numbering, according to dif 
ferent authorities, from several bundred to 
several thousand. The embryo grow rap- 
idly, piercing their way through the intestinal 
walls and into the muscular fibres, when, if 
their host has not already succumbed to their 
assaults, they become encapsuled and remain 
dormant, unless, like their predecessors, lib- 
erated by the to them friendly gastric juice. 
Salting and smoking the meat does not in the 
least impair the vitality of the parasite, but 
in thorough cooking, in raising the tempera- 
ture of the meat, for the trichine are always 
found in the lean meat, and not in the adipose 
tissue or fat—in every part to 16U° the trichi- 
pe are rendered harmless, and mea‘ 
cooked, containing trichinw, may be eaten 
with impunity. Further investigations of Drs. 
Atwood and Belfield will be awaited with in- 
terest, promising as they do, additions to our 
too incomplete knowledge of the trichina 
spiralis. H. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


COLLEGES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. Eprror :—The gauntlet which our Ag- 
ricultural College has to run in striving to 
maintain its position, is the same in kind 
which all reformers, inventors, and discover- 
ers have had to pass through before a final 
accomplishment of their purpose. Consider- 
ing the fact that there is such an institution 
in every State of the union, fostered and es- 
teemed as one of its jewels; that in remote 
Kansas there has been in attendance the past 
year, at its Agricultural College, 258 students, 
58 of whom were girls, it does seem prepos- 
terous that the old State of Massachusetts 
should be higgling about supporting a school 
which has already conferred more honor and 
credit upon it than any institution of learning 
had heretofore done within the same period of 
its existence. But class prejudice is for a 
season blighting in its bitterness, and the leg- 
islators who do not hesitate to spend millions 
for tunnels, railroads, and all other measures 
which tend to foster commerce and manufac- 
tures, consider the State dreadfully impecuni- 
ous 48 800n a8 any appropriation is desired 
for the encouragement of agriculture. 

The ‘*College-bred” men look down upon the 
institution created to raise up near their level 
the toiling masses, in the same spirit with 
which the students of their alma mater fail to 
“recognize” the Aggies, who may, in the 
land and water paths of life, o’erleap them in 
the race, as they have, when put to the test, 
walked or rowed away from them in the en- 
counters of sport. When Papin, the great 
French scientist, navigated his steamboat on 
the river Fulda, half a century before Fulton 
performed the same feat, the jealous boatmen 
burnt his vessel, and compelled him to flee for 
his life; and when the prospect of lighting 
London with gas was first broached, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy ridiculed the idea as preposter- 
ous—showing how parallel the lines of igno- 
rance and mental greatness run, when con- 
trolled by prejudice. In the same spirit our 
so-called educated men, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and many ignorant farmers hesitate 
about placing the Agricultural College upon a 
substantial and self-supporting basis, not dis- 
cerning the immediate benefit it is bestowing 
upon agriculture in the State and out of it, 
and not being able to realize the immense ad- 
vantage which will be conferred hereafter up- 
on the whole commonwealth. 

It would be very easy to show the great 
importance of improved agriculture to every 
State; the immense advance in production 
abroad, since the introduction of schools 
adapted to instruction in farm culture; the 
continued increase of products at home, ow- 
ing to the more intelligent efforts of farm pro- 
prietors, and the growing demand for scien- 
tific overseers who can cope with the exigen- 
cies of the times, and make farms experimen- 
tal stations, where the best results can be 
attained by such processes and profits reaped, 
where before losses were the rule rather than 
the exception. But all these advantages were 
discounted by the National and State legisla- 
tors when they founded in every State in the 
Union an institution for the promotion of sci- 
ence and agriculture, and the people of the 
whole Union, represented by their members 
of Congress, assumed that, after they had en- 
dowed to a certain extent these schools, they 
would be taken care of in the same liberal 
spirit by the re: ive States; and with very 
few exceptions anticipations have been 
realized, a the test liberality has 
been displayed in the new and enterprising 


judice and class ignorance, in responding as 


| pursuit, there are yet greater results to tlow 


confederacies, whilst the older and more 
conservative have faltered, through class pre- 


they should to the national effort to elevate 
the masses of the people. 

Ihe agricultural schools of our day stand a 
good deal in the position of Liebig, when he 
was practically applying the results of his 
studies in agricultural chemistry to practical 
farming. verything worked slowly, as do 
all the processes of nature, and his opponents 
stood, looked on and derided, and even those 
he was most to benefit, the farmers themselves, 
received his propositions of preparing arti- 
ficially stable manure, with contemptuous 
laughter. ‘‘That defective education, which 
makes people slow in thinking, so that they 
love to manage matters in the good old way 
of father and grandfather.” stood in the way 
of agricultural progress in the beginning of 
the era of improved farming, as it has ever 
since, and it is only by the removal of this ig- 
norance that the nation can hope to develop 
its great resources. 

but, aside from the special benefits derived 
by the State in educating a few selected young 
men from the farming ranks, with the inten- 
tion that they shall devote themselves to that 


2 
trouf ifese institutions in the education of all 
classes of working men and women in their 
special avocations. One of the loudest com- 
plaints ot our day is the abolition of the ap- 
prenticeship system in trades, and the substi- 
tution of inexperienced men without education 
of any sort, in departments of labor requiring 
not only manual skill, but forethought and 
mathematical accuracy. Our agricultural col- 
leges are really scientific and technical schools, 
where the embryo gardener can obtain a 
knowledge of scientific botany ; the would-be 
chemist the theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion he requires; the builder the requisite in- 
formation in geometrical science, and even the 
baker, the tanner, dyer, and other mechanics 
and tradesmen, such knowledge of the scien- 
ces underlying their business as will explain 
the bases, and make them more accomplished 
and successful artisans. And it is to be con- 
sidered that the American people are in no 
class ‘‘peasants,” as that term is used and 
understood in old countries, but that the yeast 
of progress ferments in the lower as well as 
the upper strata, and the men coming to the 
front in times of peril or great emergencies 
are apt to be sons of the soil, or other habitu- 
al workers. We have no class caste which 
confines one set of men in the same cramped 
position from generation to generation, but 
with the abolishment of primogeniture, the 
opportunities afforded by a vast country, 
teeming with wealth under and above ground, 
there is a constant rotation of circumstances, 
as of crops, and the poor man of to-day may 
be the millionaire of to-morrow, and vice ver- 
sa. All classes, therefore, are entitled to the 
great boon of education from the State, and 
as the regular learned institutions are now, in 
their expense of tuition, of dress, and of cus- 
toms, beyond the reach of the children of the 
farmer and mechanic, who formerly monopo- 
lized them, it has become a necessity that 
such institutions as the Agricultural College 
should be organized by the National and State 
governments, to enable all their citizens to 
share equally in the blessings of education. 
‘*Too much law may be an enemy to justice,” 
as Archbishop Bramhall averred, but too much 
or too universal culture cannot be an enemy 
to light and the steady improvement of the 
Republic. R. GOODMAN. 
Berkshire C Mass., 1879. 





Selections. 


POTASH IN COMMERCIAL FERTIL- 
IZEBB. 

We are aware that tables of figures make 
dry reading tor those not specially interested 
in their study, yet we also know that many of 
the readers of the New ENGLAND FarRMER 
are at present seeking all the knowledge they 
can obtain concerning the subject of chemical 
fertilization, and will be glad to read the fol- 


lowing extract from Bulletin No. 26 of the 


pearance of thrift which the most enthusiastic 
horticulturist could not but admire and envy. 
The growth of the trees was most vigorous, 
and the foliage remarkably luxuriant; the 
fruit was abundant, of large size, and free 
from worms and other imperfections. The 
excellence was accounted for by the proprie- 
tor, who remarked that the ‘‘hens ate all the 
worms and curculio in their reach, even the 
canker worm.” He tound less trouble with 
their roosting in trees than he expected, and 
that a picket fence six feet high kept them 
within bounds. Hus orchard was divided into 
three sections, and the fowls were changed 
from one to another as the condition of the 
fowls or the orchard sections seemed to re- 
quire.—Planter and Grange. 





SOMETHING ABOUT TURKEYS. 


At this season, and especially when there 
are a few warm days with a genial sun, tur- 
keys are restless, noisy, and wandering from 
place to place, manifesting a strong disposi- 
tion to use the wing and break through enclo- 
sures. ‘Turkeys are impatient of restraint 
and love freedom. The turkey carries a good 
deal of wild bicod in her veins that has never 
been tamed, neither can it be bred out. ‘This 
uneasy state will continue to a greater or less 
degree until the hens have fairly settled down 
to laying, when they will become the quietest 
of all domestic fowls. They are mischievous 
birds about the garden and tlower beds, and 
their mischief is conducted in so sly & manner 
that they often go unsuspected. The male 
seldom commits depredations in the spring. 
His principal business is to spread his gay 
banner on the sunny lawn, and strut in his 
gorgeous full dress, subject to all the whims 
and caprices of the females, to follow wherever 
they lead. There are varieties that 
manifest less of this roaming disposition, and 
are more quiet and domestic in their habits. 
One of these is the Narragansett They are 
tame compared to the majestic Bronze, that 
no damper can check, or no enclosure or con- 
finement can tame. Apart irom this wildness 
there is no doubt but the turkey the most 
profitable bird the farmer can raise, 1! « nly the 
thing can be done. Jo do this successiull) 
requires a knowledge of their habits and dis- 
position, and to become thoroughly acquainted 
with these the attendant needs to be constant, 
strict and studious until the tlocks are thor 

oughly trained, and of an age to be trusted 
with their natural freedom. Not 
should be constantly restrained, fo1 
not answer; but their movements should have 
a careful eye over them, and 
watched, that when necessary the broods may 
be readily found. ‘Turkeys that are trained 
are generally very regular in their habits, and 
can be depended on. Counting the expendi- 
ture of feed, the turkey the and 
cheapest raised of any of our domest fowls, 
not excepting the goose, which lives 
to nothing. When we come to reckon the 
extra care and trouble that begins with the 
first advent of the broods until the birds are 
brought to the block, the profits depreciate in 
value. Frequently turkeys are hatched and 
reared by the common hen, and they are more 

quiet and home-like in their habits, but are 
never so large or valuable as the birds that 
hunt their living and gather the sweet succu- 
lent grasses and insects that dwell in the 
meadow lands. This staying at home gives 
them a stunt from which they seldom recover. 
Daily exercise strengthens and spreads the 
limbs, and gives a broader expanse to the 
body, which is not gained by mere food alone. 
For all their roving propensities, the turkey 
is a bird that seeks considerable ease and rest. 
Their first move is to get out of sight and 
hearing of home; then at midday, or rather 
as soon as the sun comes out hot and scorch- 
ing on a summer day, they draw up under the 
deep shade, and rest until toward nightfall, 
while the home broods with the domestic hen 
have been on the move from the first rise oi 
day, and continue ever on the alert until sun- 
set. Turkeys require warm, dry weather. 
Broods to be wholly successful should never 
be out of the shell before the lst of June, 
when they will be ready to meet the great 
harvest of insects that are afloat at this sea- 
son. It will not answer to put a boy at the 
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Connecticut Station. If Prof. 
Johnson is correct in his supposition that pot- 


Experiment 


ash in the form of a muriate is quite as valuable 
a fertilizer for potatoes and other root crops 
as when the potash is applied in the form of a 
sulphate, then we shall all be glad to know it. 


Fertilizer Analyses, 


. Sulphate of potash, containing 75 per cent. 
sulphate or 41 per cent. of actual potash, 
yy analyses of Drs. Ulex and Gilbert. 
264. Sulphate of potash, 55 per cent. 
205. Muriate of potash, containing 80 per cent. of 
muriate or 56 per cent. of actual potash. 


The above potash salts are imported and 
by the New Haven Chemical Co., and 
were sampled by J. J. Webb, April 26. 


264 

27.44 

7.21 
37.24 
12.05 
1.44 
4.79 
5.85 
14.37 


108.39 


266 


263 
7 48.20 


- 37.21 
9.77 


36.07 


Potash... 
Sulph’e acia 
Chlorine 


, by diflerence, 


equivalent 
se eves 8.39 


100.00 


$20.00 


5 3-10¢ 


$35.00 


3 6-10e 


$35.00 


( 4 7-10c 


os v tb pota h 

The above figures express the percentages 
of potash, sulphuric acid, etc., as found in the 
analyses. In case of 264 the analysis was 
made complete, and thus exhibits the quanti- 
ties of all the ingredients present. Since, 
however, potassium, sodium, and magnesium 
are partly in combination with chlorine instead 
of oxygen, stating them as potash (potassium 
oxide,) soda (sodium oxide,) and magnesia 
(magnesium oxide,) makes the footing exceed 
100 by an amount of oxygen chemically equiv- 
alent to the chlorine present (8.39 per cent.,) 
which is therefore deducted. 

In the following statements are given the 
percentages of the several compounds that do 
or may actually exist in the samples so far as 
the analyses enable us to calculate them. 
Only in case of 264 is the analysis sufficient 
to make the statement complete. 

264 266 
15.70 
30.01 
26.62 
11.38 
1.92 
14.37 


Sulphate of Potash... 
Muriate of Potash 

Common Salt. ...+eee8 
Chloride of Magnesium... . 
Chioride Calcium, ete... . 
WOOF cccecssestée 


76.85 


100.00 


Reckoning all the potash in 265 and 264 as 
sulphate, we would have 68.80 per cent. and 
17.80 per cent. of sulphate, respectively, in- 
stead of 75 per cent. and 55 per cent. 

Of the 37.2 per cent. of actual potash in 
263, only 11.5 per cent. can exist as sulphate, 
while 25.7 must exist in the form of muriate. 
Of the 27.44 per cent. of actual potash in 264, 
but 8.5 per cent. can be present as sulphate 
and the remaining 18.95 per cent. is in the 
state of muriate. 

We observe that the amount of potash ac- 
tually existing in these samples, as received 
at the Station, is several per cent. (4 to 8) 
less than claimed by the dealer. 

The dealer's guarantee is based on the 
analyses of the Hamburg chemists, and the 
deficiency may be fairly attributed to absorp- 
tion of moisture during or since importation. 

We notice again, that the samples 263 and 
264, sold as sulphate of potash, contain less 
than one-third of their potash as sulphate, and 
more than two-thirds as muriate. 

Sulphate of potash is therefore a trade 
name, and, like many other trade names, in- 
volves a fiction more to the advantage of the 
seller than of the purchaser. The notion is 
prevalent that sulphate of potash is a better 
fertilizer than muriate of potash. Some ex- 
periments have been published going to show 
that potatoes and tobacco raised with sulphate 
are of better quality than when raised with 
muriate. Whether this be the fact generally, 
may well be doubted, and since these samples 
of ‘‘sulphate” both contain more chlorine than 
enough to make a muriate of ail the potash, 
they cannot be expected to make better pota- 
toes or better tobacco than a pure muriate. 

We see, finally, that the cost of potash in 
the high grade muriate is considerably less 
than in the sulphates, evidently, therefore, 
muriate of potash is the cheapest source of 
potash. The common salt, chloride of mag- 
nesium and water, which make up more than 
half of 264, and more than one-third of 263, 
have no commercial or agricultural value cor- 
responding to their cost. 

S. W. Joxunson, Director. 





Fowts uy OrcHarps.—Last fall we visited 
an orchard in which fowl were kept, the owner 
of which told us that, before the fowls were 
confined in it, the trees made little or no 
oa. and only a corresponding amount of 

Tuit was obtained. But what a change was 
evident now. The grass was kept down, the 





weeds killed, and the trees presented an ap- 


business of attending the flocks, unless he be 
an apt one and has a fondness for the occupa 
tion, or a strong interest therein. As a gen- 
eral thing people raise turkeys at a loss, 
simply because they are determined 
them in their own way. ‘Their wills are the 
strongest, and the birds suffer in the flesh, 
while the owners depreciate in pocket. The 
turkey’s way is the best, only we must teach, 
govern and control the natural habit in a 
quiet manner, and still not cross the desires 
of the mother to great an extent as to 
cause a restraint which she will not endure.- 

Rural New Yorker. 
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SUGAR BEETS A BETTER CROP THAN 
POTATOES, 

To those whose farms are situated upon the 
railways, or upon the seacoast, or along our 
navigable rivers, the beet sugar movement 
warmly commends itself, and in our judgment, 
at the present time, there is nothing that 
raising 

Land 
should 

igar 

upon 


promises so well for a cash crop as 
beets for sugar, at the prices oflered. 
which is in good condition for corn 
produce from twenty to thirty tons of 
beets, something ol course deper ling 
the season; but in this respect no crop 
ceptional. The labor of raising an acre 
sugar beets is no greater than that of an acre 
ot corn: they are not so exhausting to the 
soil, and the value of the crop promises much 
better, beside bringing the ready cash, which 
corn will rarely do. As compared with the pota- 
to crop, the sugar beet has several advantages. 
The average yield of potatoes on the old 
farms in Maine is probably not over one hun 
dred bushels to the acre, and the price varies 
very much from year to year. Last year they 
were high, and the farmer who had a good 
quantity to sell was fortunate. For some 
years previous to that, prices had ruled quite 
low, the average we think being less than fifty 
cents per bushel, and even then bringing 
more than their food value. Beside, what with 
the rust, the rot and the beetle, the potato 
crop is becoming to be considered by farmers 
as quite uncertain.— Maine Farmer. 
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LAWNS AND GRASS PLOTS 


Grass should be rolled about three days be- 
fore it is mown, and again directly afterward ; 
edges of beds and verges should be neatly 
clipped with shears or cut with the edging 
iron. Any subsidence in newly made plots 
should be at once remedied. In every case 
where it is necessary to lift and relay turf, im- 
mediately it is down it should be thickly cov- 
ered with fine rich soil; the unsightliness of 
this for a few days will be amply rewarded by 
the grass being saved from burning, and by 
its becoming green in a much shorter time 
than when it is left bare, as is too often the 
case; moreover, it fills up any interstices 
which may be left, and acts as a fertilizer. It 
is also advisable to sow about two bushels of 
seeds of fine lawn grasses per acre at the same 
time, lightly raking over the surface; it may 
then be lett for a few days, raked over again, 
and thoroughly rolled; thus treated, a good 
lawn may be formed, even in dry weather. In 
all small, open spaces surrounded by build- 
ings, where radiation is excessive, water should 
be laid on, so as to be available when required, 
for the purpose of keeping the grass in good 
condition. A very frequent source of failure 
in the case of lawn grasses is defective drain- 
age. On very large, open spaces, the grass 
may be kept in good condition by grazing, for 
which purpose sheep are preferable to cattle. 
—London Garden. 





No Prorit iy Carese.—According to the 
report of the New York State Dairymen’s 
Convention, there is no profit in making cheese 
at present prices. The estimated cost of 
keeping a cow for a year ranges from $15 to 
$35, and of labor about $7 per head, and the 
cost of manufacturing cheese $1 25 to $2 per 
100 pounds. The total expense per cow is 
about $40, leaving not far from $7 per head 
on an average as profit, out of which must be 
taken the cost of carrying milk to the cheese 
factory. The conclusion reached by members 
of the Convention was that not one dairy in 
twenty had during the past year paid ex- 
penses. The remedy proposed was to make 
more butter and less cheese, or reduce the 
number of cows kept. Over production is the 
general complaint in all farm products, and 
still the number of farmers is increasing at the 
West, if not in the Eastern States. 





“SoMETHING NEW FOR THE Potato Bues.— 
Before the potato beetle began to trouble us the 
farmers u plaster upon their potato fields as a 
fertilizer, and also upon their vines, with good re- 
sults. This fact has led the Bowker Fertilizer Co. 
to grind it sufficiently fine to mix with. Paris 
Green, as will be seen by reference to the advertise- 
ment with the above heading, in another column. 
We venture to ct for them a large sale for this 
a as well as for an absorbent and disinfect- 

















Farmers’ Directory, 


ss TTouses whose cards appear in this 


mong the best and most reliable in the 


FERTILIZERS. 
Wu. B. ARNOLD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 
FertHizers and Poultry Supplies. 
end for our Circular before purchasing 
Ojjice 59 Blackstone Street, BOSTON. 
HARNESSES. 


KILNNICDY, 


Franklin. 


oF. Je 
2060 Devonshire St., cor. 
LICHT AND HEAVY HARNESS, 
t Koao or Farm use Also, the well known “Con 
n ke esse }, RK. Wi. Ulerse and Car 
riage Furt ngs Ley ge. Work first-class. 
Stock complete. Prices Low. 
Ist. 
A SONS, 


Roston, 


ESTABLISHED 
JAMICs LOYD 
9 Iederal St., 
Dealers in Farm Harnesses of 

EVERY description, 


iIsbLURGII & WALKER, 
DRALERS IN 
Carriages, Harness, Saddies, &c. 
ie and 12 East Street, Boston. 
es of Horses, Carrriages, &c., every Sat 


s, 
INSURANCE. 
Fire Insurance Co. 


Quincy 
CASI FUND, 


Miutuai 
Livivda 


$307,000, 
y 50 per cent. 
! ’ i 2O per cent. 
8200,0 Surplus, 
r damage by 


exp Pot 


isible, 
ROE, Pres’t 
lyl6 


"W. MUN 


PAINTS, OILS, &e. 

GOULD & Cco., 

COLI, VALNISILICs, 

>, Brushes, Colors, 
71 Union Street, 
ention « Deale I s, and Con 
t l ind lowest prices. 


PRODUCE. 


c. ¢. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND | LERS IN 
EGCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
& SI Fanewui! fall Market. 


PON. 


BUTTER, 
Vos. 7Y 
BOs 
GASS, DOE & CHAPIN, 
IMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, &c., 


ir il 1-2 South 


i 


Ir ANTS, 

ISTON, 
a Specialty. 

LACHELIDER, iVANS CoO., 
TIS SION SEICRCHIANTS. 
BUTTER, CHEESE, £ BEANS; 


i iu i’ yVinits Season, 
[ 11 ¢ von St3., LOSTON. 


REAI 


CHAPIN, 
Ml AGENCY. 


stor Pub 


GHEO. H. 
NEW ENCLAND FAR 
lera ; ng 7 Washingt 
/ dlust f ary ok, Ontai 

eat 


ned 


WOOL DEALERS, 


WAT BOW N & €O., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


> bvderal Street, Boston, 


rER 
WOOL 


Consignments solicited. A specialty made 
a 3 


of farmers’ clips. Cash advances made. 


HORACE H. SOULE «& CO., 
WOOL 
COM™MISSION MERCIIANTS, 


158 Federal Street, BOSTON. 
. ts Solicited 





New England Farmer. 
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XXAIV. 


Vol. 


Old Series. 
Vol. 


New 


1879. 


Series. 


TERMS, 


INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


r One Year, if not paid in advance, $2 65 


r One Year, cash in advance, 215 
Six Months, in advance, 
it expiration of year,... 
Single Copies, 
t ty a of subscription 
cash in ad 


dited strictly 


MONEY BY MAIL. 
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ling us 


r by registered 


R. P. EATON & 
$4 Me 


CO., 


rchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


Agente 
unvass for aub- 


authorized 
» will « 


following Counties in 


N. H. 
STER, Mass. 
MASS. 


6eck [ESHIRE, 
e « WORC! 
. » BRISTOL, 


VT. 
Hi VER, « + « « « oD RANELIZ, VP. 
WINGAT » YORK, Mr. 


» ORANGI 


’ 
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The date 


1ys show how far they have 


i to forward t 
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the Agent to call. 





General Hutelligener. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison 


| longer than most men—to his seventy- 


Although the late 
live 
fifth year—a number of original Abolitionists 
of even greater age of 
these were very prominent in the cause, as 
Rev. Dr. William H. 
78th year; Lucretia Mott, in her 75th year ; 
A. Bronson 
E. Stowe, 77; Lydia Maria Child, over Yi 


survive him. Some 


Furness, now in his 


Alcott, nearly 80; Prof. Calvin 


and R alph Waldo Emerson, 76. 
Frederick Billings, the new President of the 
Pacific 


Vermont lawyer, who made his for- 


Railroad Company, is a 


wealthy 


rthern 


rinni i é 
», beginning in 1849. 


tnna & 


tune an Francia 


He is now the largest individual stockholder 
in the Northern Pacific, carrying $7,000,000. 
he 30,000 acres of 


Besides, is proprietor of 


He is a strong man intellec- 
tually, with faith in the paying development 
of the Northern Pacific and its land grant. 
He believes that in a very few years the road 


will be in operation from St. Paul to Puget 


fine wheat land. 


Sound. 

Miss Delia Wheeler, aged 65, the only sis- 
ter of Vice President Wheeler, died suddenly 
at the home of the Vice President at Malone, 
N. Y., Wednesday afternoon. She had been 
an invalid for several years. 

The of Medina Ceeli, the chief peer 
| grandee of Spain, has just met a sad and 
death. He was out with his young 
e mountains, and accidentally stum- 
over his gun, received the contents of 

th barrels in his body, and died three days 

r. Although only 28 years old, he had 

twice married, and his widow, the daugh- 

of the Marquis of Torrecilla, is only 19. 

His first wife was a neice of the Empress Eu- 
genie of France. 

Eugene Blackford, treasurer of the Ameri- 
h Culture Association, has been ap- 
commissioner of fisheries for New 


Duke 


t mely 
In th 


can } is 
po nted 
York State by Governor Robinson. 

Miss Lee, daughter of the late Gen. R. E. 
Lee, who has been in Europe two or three 
years, is soon to be married to a prominent 
English merchant of Birmingham. 

Jt is said that the law passed by the Legis- 
tire of Georgia offering #5000 for the head 
the late William Lloyd Garrison is still on 

the statute books of that State, having never 
been r pealed. 
mn L. Soule, LL. D., of Exeter, N. 
ied suddenly on Wednesday night, 28th 
Dr. Soule was nearly 83 years old, and 
in feeble health of late. He was 
connected with Phillips Exeter Academy for 
over fifty years and was Principal of that In- 
stitution from 1838 to 1873, when he resigned. 
He was the second Principal of the academy, 
Dr. Abbot who preceded him filling that po- 
sition just half a century from its commence- 
ment, from 1788 to 1888. Dr. Soule was as- 
sociated with Dr. Abbott in the task of instrac- 
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tion for seventeen years previous to his taking | structive a work as the frost has in the fields. ; 
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charge. Since his withdrawal from active du- 
ties he has failed rapidly in body and mind. 
The great success of Phillips Academy is 
largely due to his efforts. His death will be 
regretted by many men of all positions 
throughout the country who have been under 
his care and instruction. Dr. Soule was born 
at Freeport, Me., July 25, 1796. 

The death is announced of Robert Thomp- 
son Crawshay of Cyfarthfa Castle, the ‘Iron 
King of Wales.” When the last great strike 
occurred among his men he argued the mat- 
ter with them, and showed that unless they 
met him with a reduction of wages he would 
be unable to continue business save at a loss. 
They refused to make any concession, and he 
closed his works, never to reopen them. 

Maj. Gen. James Shields died suddenly at 
Ottumwa, Ill., May 28. about 69 


years of age. 


He was 





THE CULTIVATION OF ROSES. 


“Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her lips.” 

The best way for ladies to cultivate this rare 
species of roses is by studying and practicing the 
rules of hygiene, as taught in the People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser, only $1.50. Address 
the author, R. V. Pierce, M. D., Grand Invalids’ 
Hotel, Butfalo, N. Y. If suffering from those 
painful weaknesses incident to the female organ- 
ism, use Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription—a 
never-failing remedy for these complaints. 





An Income witrnovur Carr.—By the combina- 
tion method of operating in stocks a handsome in- 
come can be secured without care. Capital in any 
amount, from $10 to $50,000 may be used with 
equal proportionate success. By this system 
Messrs. Lawrence & Co., Bankers, N. Y., pool the 
orders of thousands of customers, of various sums, 
into one vast amount, and co-operate them under 
the most skilful management, dividing profits 
monthly. Each share-holder thus obtains all the 
advantages of the largest capital and experienced 
skill, and the percentage of profits is very great; 
$20 will pay $100 in 30 days; $250 will return 
$1825, or.74 per cent. on the stock, and so on, as 
the market varies. A prominent publisher of the 
Rock Island (TIL) Daily Argus, made $104.15 on 
an investment of $20.00 in October. Hundreds of 
others are doing even better. Messrs. Lawrence & 
Co.’s new circular has “two unerring rules for suc- 
cess in stock operations” and full information, so 
that any one can deal in stocks. All kinds of 
bonds and stocks wanted. New Government 
bonds supplied. Deposits received. Apply to 
Lawrence & Co., Bankers, 57 Exchange Place, 
N. Y. City. 
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ConsumMprTion Currep.—An old physician, re 
tired from practice, having had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a sim- 
ple vegetable remedy, for the speedy and perma- 

nt cure consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, asth- 
ma, and all throst and lung affections, also a posil 
tive and radical cure for nervous debility ane al 

ryvous complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fi Actuated by this motive, and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send, free of charge, 
to all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions 
for preparing using, in German, French, or 
Engli y mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. W. Sherar, 149 Powers 


Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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and 
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Woman’s Wispom.—‘‘She insists that it is more 
important that her family shall be kept full 
health, than that she should have all the fashion- 
able dresses and styles of the times. She therefore 
sees to it, that each member of her family is sup- 
plied with enough Hop Bitters, at the first appear- 
ance of any symptoms of ill health, to prevent a fit 
sickness with its attendant expense, care and 
anxiety. All women should exercise their wisdom 
in way.” 


this 





Cuew JAcKson’s Best Sweet Navy Tobacco 





Hiscellancous Htems, 


[2° The sharp frosts have done a good 
deal of damage throughout Vermont to early 
vegetables and fruit. 

te It is rumored that a combination has 
been formed by coal operators with the view 
of running up the prices at once. 

Butter sold for 12 to 14 cents per pound 
at ! Albans, May 27, and some fancy lots at 
higher rates. 

te C. M. Mansfield’s dwelling house at 
Richmond, Vt., was burned May 29. Loss 
insured for $500. 


¢€: 
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nearly $1000; 


te A fire at Easton, N. H., May 31, burned 
a house and two barns belonging to Leonard 
W. Clark. Buildings were worth $1600, and 
insured for $1100. 

t[@ Salmon and shad have been caught in 
traps at Magnolia, Mass., recently, the first 
for nearly 25 years. Shad have also been 
caught at Milk Island. 

At Hopkinton, Mass., May 30, the 
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house and barn owned and occupied by Mrs 
Catherine Flynn were totally destroyed by 
fire, together with the contents, the family 
barely escaping with their lives. The loss 
was $5000; insured $1500. 
te The farm buildings of Mr. Asa 
Gower of Monson, Me., were burned on 
Monday night, 26th. ‘The family had barely 
time to save themselves, losing all their 
household goods, farming tools, &c. Loss 
about $1500; insured. 
The Exeter, N. H., Gazette fails to 
find any confirmation of the story about mil- 
lions of grubs being ploughed up in Rocking- 
ham county, and of vast injury done by them 
by devouring the roots of grass. 


ra 
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t@ All the factories and workshops in Ben- 
nington, Vt., are now in operation to the full- 
est capacity, furnishing employment to about 
1000 hands and paying more than $20,000 per 
month for wages. 

te There is every indication of an im- 
mense peach crop on the Delaware and Mary- 
land peninsula this year. The trees were 
never more heavily loaded with fruit, and con- 
tain more than can possibly mature, and un- 
less a portion dries up and drops off the trees 
will break down with the weight. 


te As Henry J. Leach of Brewer was 
crossing the toll bridge, at Bangor, May 30, 
the horse became frightened and ran a few 
rods and upset the buggy. His wife and 
child of seven years and a young lady were in 
the vehicle at the time and were all thrown to 
the ground. The child lived but fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The others escaped without 
serious injury. 

t@ The farmers in Berkeley, Dighton, 
Norton, Rehoboth and Raynham suffered by 
the frost on Monday night, 26th ult., injuring 
their strawberries, potatoes and corn, cutting 
down their beans and tomatoes, requiring 
a replanting of the latter crops. One far- 
mer in Norton says the frost damaged his 
strawberries $1000. 

te The Bowman Connecticut river drive 
of 40,000,000 feet of lumber is yet on the Fif- 
teen Miles Falls above MclIndoes, Vt. The 
water is falling fast, and unless it rains soon 
the drive will doubtless be unable to get over 
the flats. This spring is the hardest year 
ever known in the upper Connecticut for driv- 
ing lumber. 


t= Fire broke out in Fulton Market, New 
York, May 31, in the loft right over the cen- 
tre of the building, and at one time threatened 
to spread, but a large force of firemen being 
summoned, the fire was got under control and 
extinguished. The damage to stock was 
$5000, principally by water, and falls ona 
number of produce dealers. The damage to 
the building was said to be about $4000. 


t= Heavy fires have been raging in the vi- 
cinity of Canaan and Enfield, N. H., about 
ten acres of woodland belonging to Leonard 
Hadley being burned over in Enfield. In 
Canaan the fire run two or three days in 
cleared land, doing much damage, when a 
change in the wind drove it into the piled 
wood at Dow’s Mills, destroying 400 cords. 
An opportune rain prevented further damage. 


ice A special to the Milwaukee, Wis., Sen- 
tinel reports great damage done by forest 
fires last week along the lake shore. Twenty 
buildings were burned near Hornespier and 
also a number near Ahnapee. Many families 
were rendered homeless and destitute. About 
three miles of telegraph poles were destroyed, 
cutting off communication with Sturgeon Bay, 
where it is supposed considerable damage has 
been done. 


to Saturday night’s thunder storm, in some 
portions of Berkshire county, was the most 
serious in several years. T.P. Perry of Han- 
cock, sixty years old, while sitting in the barn 
of Andrew J. Whitman to escape the shower, 
was instantly killed. Whitman was stunned, 
but recovered in time to drag Perry’s body 
out of the barn and save the cattle and horses. 
The barn and several tons of hay were des- 
troyed. 

t= The British steamer Norman Monarch 
arrived at New Haven on Wednesday after- 
noon, 28th, having on board the two horses 
presented by the Sultan of Turkey to General 
Grant. They are in fine condition, apparently 
as sound in wind and limb as when they start- 
ed on their long voyage. They were housed 
between decks, provided with canvas belts to 
swing in in rough weather, and in every way 
treated as cabin passengers, a man being de- 
tailed to care for them. They will be taken 
to Gen. Grant’s farm at Galena, III. 


tz The recent untimely frost has proved 
very disastrous to the farmers in Bedford, 
Mass. One gentleman who is among the first 
to get his produce into the market lost over 
two hundred tomato plants, and the early 
corn in many places was completely cut down. 
The young growth of oak on some very high 
lands appears as if a fire had run through the 
woodland. The canker worms, that have 
done so much damage for three years past, 





have been accomplishing in the orchard as de- 


ty" At Housatonic, Mass., during a shower 
on Saturday afternoon, the lightning struck 
the cupola of the Monument Company’s up- 
per mill, setting a large amount of cotton 
warps on fire. The damage is estimated at 
from $3000 to $5000. 


t Mrs. Wilson Foss of Wilton, Me., was 
taken with hydrophobia last week. She was 
bitten two years ago at Augusta. The case is 
very clearly marked, attended by all the 
symptoms of madness, and at last accounts 
she was sinking rapidly. 


[¥ The house, stables and outbuildings 
known as the ‘*‘Hiram Gould” hotel stand, in 
Monticello, Me., were burned “May 30, and 
also a new barn and shed belonging to Peter 
Sewell. Gould’s loss is $3000; insurance 
81800. Sewell’s loss $1000; no insurance. 


te A shocking crime was committed at the 
North End early Sunday morning. Michael 
Burns and his wife Minnie quarreled during a 
spree, and the inhuman mother threw her six 
weeks old babe out of the window into an ad- 
joining yard. It was not killed, but if it dies 
the mother will be prosecuted for murder. 


te A most affecting incident occurred on 
Decoration Day in Concord, Mass. Wholly 
by chance the four sergeants who served in 
the same company in the rebellion were sta- 
tioned together to decorate the grave of the 
fifth sergeant, who was killed in 1863. They 
had never been all together since they parted 
on being discharged from the service. 


te Mrs. Julia McCarty, 104 years old, 
died in the Fall River city hospital on Thurs- 
day afternoon, 29th. On the 22d she jumped 
from a second story window to the ground, a 
distance of twenty feet, without dislocating or 
breaking a bone. She lived in Fall River 
thirty-eight years, and her oldest son died ten 
years ago, aged 76. 

te On Friday evening the mill of Messrs. 
Eaton & Wilson, Medway, Mass., was des- 
troyed by fire, together with a lot of improved 
wadding machinery and a quantity of baled 
stock. Loss $10,000; uninsured. Bernard 
Hart, a fireman, aged twenty-two, was injured 
by fire and smoke, which burst out suddenly 
in his face, and from the effects of which he 
died. During the fire a steam boiler burst, 
but without injury to the firemen. 





Business Notices. 


A TRUE FRIEND. 
Nothing on earth so much we prize 
As one who is a real triend; 
Who, when the clouds o’ercast our skies, 
lo bless us will his hands extend; 
Though such are ‘few and far between,” 
hese we are very grateful for; 
And nov d then we such have seen, 
But wish there had been many more. 
Phe Boys have one in GEORGE FENNO, 
Who always smiles when them he meets, 
in “New York Styles” who “CLOTHES” them low, 
Corner of Beach and Washington streets. 


A Lady tells us “the first bottle has done my 

a great deal of good, her food does not dis- 

now, nor does she suffer from that extreme 

ng which she did before taking Hood’s Sarsa 

A second bottle effected a cure. No other 

preparation contains such a concentration of vitaliz- 

ig, enriching, purifying and invigorating properties 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Try a bottle. Sold by drug- 

gists. Hood's Cook Book sent free by C. I. Hoop & 
Co., Loweil, Mass. 423 


PRESCRIPTION FREE 

or of Seminal Weakness, Loss of 
Manh and all disorders brought on by indiscretion 
or eXxce Any Druggist has the ingredients. Ad 
dress DAVIDSON & Co., 78 Nassau St., New York. ly22 


For the speedy Cure 


A CARD, 

lo all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
if youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &e., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the REV. JosePrH T. 
INMAN, Station D., New York City. ly7 


ions of 


cret 


REFRIGERATORS —Zinc-Lined, turned legs 
and slate shelves $2—20 patterns at one-half price. 


OSGOOD'S, Masonic Temple. 


si 


marble-top Chamber Sets, 
OSGOOD’S, Masonie 


ELEGANT walnut, 
$35; hair cloth Parlor Seta, $35. 
remple. 


ELEGANT raw silk or hair cloth Parlor Sets only 
one-third price. OSGOOD, 183 Tremont St. 


S38 


Paper-Hangings—Beautiful new styles, 6 cents 
aroll. Masonic Temple, 183 Tremont St. 3m15 





by Kev. James Freeman 
Robinson to Miss Ida F. Par 


In 
Charke, 


May 25, 
Frank 


this city 


Mr. it. 


by Rev. J. A. Ames, Geo. A. Hardy to Ida 
ot Cambridge. 
Rev. Henry Morgan, James Wood to 


May 26, 

M. Newcomb, 
y 27, by 

4 Smith. 

vy. O. P. Gifford, Roland H. Leech to 


y 27, by Rev. A. H. Plumb, Lewis G. Farmer to 

an S., daughter of C. M. Foss, Esq. 

8, by Rev. Frederic Hinckley, Frank W. Web- 
I 2v, by Rev. A. J. Gordon, James M. Olmstead 
Annie M. Batchelder. 
In Cambridge, May 27, Arthur A. Phelps, U.S. 
Navy, to Julia A., daughter of Capt. Joseph Thomas, 
of Newport, R. I. 
In Waltham, May 31, by Rev. E. C. Guild, Dr. Irving 
Hall to Miss Alice baker. 
In Newburyport, May 29, by Rev. J. 8S. Spaulding, 
Mr. Elmer E. Carter to Miss Mary H. Blaisdell. 

In Taunton, May 2y, Otis E. Alley to Mabel R. 
Faulkner. 
ber to Mary A., daughter of John L. Whiting. 

In South Boston, May 26, by Rev. Edward A. Rand, 
Mr. Franklin C. Graham, of Hyde Dark, to Lillia C. 
Crane. 

In Somerville, May 26, by Rev. Mr. Durell, Mr. No- 
ble E. Hill to Miss Josephine Sherlock. May 29, by 
Rev. A. E. Winship, Sawyer B. Swain, of Vineyard 
Haven, to Mary D. Crowell. 

In Cambridge, May 24, by Rev. Daniel J. Splain, 
James Paine, of East Boston, to Fanny Splain. 

In Lynn, May 22, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Daniel W. 
Ross to Cora W. Phillips. 

In Newburyport, May 21, by Rev. Mr. Canfield, John 
E. Weare to Carrie G. Prescott, both of Hampton 
Falls, N. Hl. 

in Sharon, May 28, by Rev. H, C. Weston, Mr. Fred 
D. Long to Miss J. A. Dickerman. 

In Salem, M by Kev. Hugh Elder, Mr. Joseph 
E. Roach to Mary El th Griffin. 

In Georgetown, Mi: 1, by Rev. N. B. Wilson, Mr. 
Elisha Hoyt to Mrs. Clara Augusta Grace. 

In Clinton, May 21, by Rev. H. L. Foote, Col. Ed- 
ward G. Stevens to Fannie B. Brittain, of this city. 

In Worcester, May 28, by Rev. John A. Cass, Chas. 
8. Philbrick of Medway, to Annie M. Cooke. 

In Honolulu, May 1, by his Lordship the Bishop of 
Honolulu, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Mackintosh, the 
Hon. Charles Coffin Harris, chief justice and chancel 
lor of the Kingdom, to Ellen Fessenden Tiffany, daugh- 
ter of his excellency Elisha H. Allen, ex-chief justice 
and chancellor and Hawaiian minister resident in the 
United States. 


to 


Ss 





DIED. , 

In this city, May 26, Mra. Helen, wife of E. W- 
Masters, 37 yrs. 

May 29, Abigail Phinney, 66 yrs 11 mos. 

May 29, Mary Calder, 76 yrs. 

May 31, Frank E. Maynard, 30 yrs 6 mos. 

May, 29, Mary, widow of Wm. Gallagher, 55 yrs. 

June 2, Stephen LD. Salmon, 67 yrs. 

June 2, Lucy 8., wife of Stephen H. Whidden, of 
East Boston, and daughter of Eben Ellingwood of 
Beverly. 

In Newton Lower Falls, June 2, Mary C. widow of 
the late Hector Starr, 77 yrs 10 mos, 

In Charlestown, May 28, Mrs. Elizabeth Sproat, 65 
yrs6mos. May 29, Mrs. Mary S., widow of Mathias 
Driscoll, 62 yrs 2 mos. 

In Dorchester, May 31, Daniel Karcher, 50 yrs 7 mos. 

In South Boston, May 2s, Mrs. Susan, widow of 
John Kaine, 60 yrs. May 30, Wm. Costello, 70. May 
30, John Freeman, 65 yrs. 

In East Boston, May 29, Mrs. Eliza A., wife of Jesse 
Harding. May 31, Whitman L. Ryder, Jr., 26 yrs. 

In Jamaica Plain, May 27, James Kendall, 42 yrs. 

In West Roxbury, May 25, John Young Folsom Dur- 
gin, 64 yrs 10 mos. 

In Neponset, May 27, Mrs. Caroline F., wife of the 
late Capt. Jonathan Hallett, 51 yrs 8 mos. 

In Cambridge, May 30, Joseph G. Moody, 81 yrs. 

In North Cambridge, May 2¥, Joseph 8. G. Dickman, 
&5 yrs 6 mos. 

In Canton, May 2%, Mrs. Jane McPherson, 62 yrs. 

In Newton Centre, May 31, Rev. John Whitney, 75. 

In Newtonville, May 28, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Pratt, 59 
yrs 7 mos. 

In Newburyport, May 23, John Thurlow, 56 yrs 7 
mos. 

In Winchester, May 26, Stephen Dunham, 91 yrs. 

In Malden, May 29, Wm. H. Rikeman, 28 yrs 10 mos. 

In Brockton, May 26, James Maker, 94 yrs. 

In So. Framingham, May 29, Assistant Supt. Frank 
H. Barrett, of the Western Division of the Boston 
Water Works, 28 yrs. 

In North Chelmsford, May 28, Rey. Benj. F. Clark, 
70 yrs 10 mos. 

In Waltham, May 28, Mary Bright, 82 yrs 8 mos. 

In Woburn, May 24, Benj. F. Jones, 82 yrs 8 mos. 
May 24, Stephen Skinner, 82 yrs 7 mos. 

In South Wrentham, May 23, Ezra Thayer, a veteran 
of the war of 1812, 86 yrs. 

In Nantasket Beach, May 26, Amos S. Hayward, of 
Maynard, (rmerly of Hudson, 59 yrs. 

In Hingham, May 28, Jacob Leavitt, 79 yrs 1 mo. 

In Braintree, May 28, Hon. Alva Morrison, 73 yrs. 

In Taunton, May 26, Dr. Joseph N. Nichols, 77 yrs. 

In New Bedford, May 26, Geo. W. Parker, 71 yrs. 

In Dartmouth, May 25, Benj. Mosher, 54 yrs. 

In South Dennis, May 28, Capt. Frederick Nicker- 
son, 61 yrs. 

In Concord, June 1, Wm. R. Hamblin, 27 yrs. 

In Woburn, June 1, Samuel C. Sweetser, 59 yrs 6 
mOSs. 

In East Lexington, May 31, Hepsibah, widow of the 
late Peter Wellington, 56 yrs. 

In Hingham Centre, May 31, Mrs. Frances G., wife 
of Albert Lincoln, 68 yrs 10 mos. : 

In Augusta, Me., May 29, Sarah D., wife of R. D. 
Dawson, of this city, 48 yrs 11 mos. | 

In Harrison, Me., May 26, Nathaniel Warner, 83 yrs 
9 mos. 

In Lebanon, N. H., May 28, Harris Allen, 71 yrs. 

In Goffstown, N. H., May 25, Mary N., wife of Jos. 
G. Green, formerly of Marblehead, 45 yrs. 

In Salem, N. H., June 1, Julia E., wife of Herbert 
A. Reed, of Medford, Mass., 40 yrs 4 mos. 

In Franklin Falls, N. H., May 29, John W. Sweet, 


6 yrs. 
" Ih Chicago, Ill., May 23, Reuben H. Ryder, formerly 
of Provincetown, Mass., 43 yrs. ’ F 

In Germantown, Pa., May 31, Mrs. N. J. Kidder, 


formerly of this city, 79 yrs. : 
In Sonoma, Cal., May 16, Mrs. Susan M., wife of 
Rey. Francis Perkins, formerly of this city. 





Be- Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 


the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 


Dew Advertisements, 





By ALBERT HOWE & CO., Auct’s, 
Market St., Brighton. 


20th Positive Sale of 25 Western Penn- 
sylvania Horses at Auction, by R. J. See, 
at 197 Friend Street, Boston. 
On SATURDAY, woe 1879, at 10 o’clock A. M., 
sharp. 

I have just arrived with the best lot of horses I have 
ever chiaped to this market, and coal dealers and all in 
want of heavy horses should call and see them; also 
fine driving, express wagon, farm and truck horses. 
I have brought just what I thought you would want, 
and shail sell as I have always done to the highest bid- 
der for cash, without reserve or limit, rain or shine. 

til the Cancer is 


123 J. SEE. 
CARCERS rt Treatise explainin, 
for a sho exp Soret 


treatment. Catarrh, Consumption, Dyspepsia, 

ula, Diseases of the Blood, Nervous ystem and Gen- 

ito- Urinary Organs are caused by the presence in the 

system of specific germs or parasites. These germs 
estroyed, the cause of the disease is removed, and the 

patient will recover. No fees until benefited. Call, or 











And Tumors positively cured. No 
us Do fees un- 
. Send 


knife or 





i method of treatment, 
send for treatise full ———- STICKNEY, ’ 


sent free. Consult 
4t23 41 Tremont Street, 


If the Stomach ts ‘Wrong all is wrong. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


while acting as a corrective upon that organ, gently 
expels all morbid matter from the alimentary canal, 
and imparts a healthful activity to the sluggish liver. 
223 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIS1S. 


HAYING TOOLS 


NY ONE READING THE VARIOUS 

advertisements of Mowing Machines in the 
FARMER, would be at a loss to decide which Mower 
was really the most desirable to purchase, a5 
they all claim to be of the lightest draft, strongest 
made, greatest durability and most simple construc- 
tion—but the 


BUCKEYE MOWER 


has been the leading Machine in the market for the 
past twenty-three years and will be found to be the 


“BEST” IN 1879 


as in previous years. 





—-ALSO-—— 


BULLARD’S IMPROVED 


AY TEDDERS, 


——AND—— 


Ss. R. NYE’S 


Bay State Horse Rakes. 


Together with the largest stock of 


Haying Tools 


to be found in New England, and at lower prices than 
can be bought at any other store. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 
49 North Market Si., 


46 Merchants Row, Boston. 


23tt 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
For One, Two and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FO 


THRESHING & CLEANING GRAIN, 


They will bring in more money than a good farm. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List—FREK. 

We have testimonials in our Circular showing that 
men have threshed and cleaned with Two-Horse-Vow- 
er a bushel per minute—500 bushels per day—and have 
earned $800 in a single threshing season. Highest 
award at all competitive exhibitions. Address 

A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
DPatentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
13t23 Middletown Springs, Vt. 


THE NEW WARRIOR 


JOSSESSES ALL THE POINTS OF SU- 

periority of the old Warrior with such improve- 

ments added as experience and experiment have 
proved desirable. 

It is the Lightest Draft, Easiest Managed, 
Easiest Riding, Most Durable, Most De- 
sirable, Enclosed Gearing, Closely Guarded, 
Best Tilting Device. Can be operated by any 
team, slow, quick or light; can be started in the heavi 
est grass without backing up; can be operated on 
rough or smooth ground with ease; can mow the 
finest grass without clogging; and it can mow more 
acres without grinding the knives than any other ma 
chine. 

Call and examine 
lar. For sale by 


E. E. LUMMUS & CO., 


2ws 32 South Market Street. 


Corn Fodder, 
Hungarian, 
Turnips. 


THESE CROPS ARE ESPECIALLY 

needed in adry season, which makes short hay 
and pasture. Splendid crops of Fodder Corn, Hunga 
rian, and Turnips, have been raised every year upon 
the STOCKBRIDGE MANURE, at small cost. 
Sow in June or July. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


43 Chatham St., BOSTON, 


before buying, Or send for Circu- 


23tf 
Cox = 





VALUABLE 
If you are suffering from 
ing ona bed of sickness, 
Hop Bitters § 
If you are simply ailing; : 
dispirited, without clear- 
Hop Bitters 
If you are a minister, 
self with your pastoral du- 
out with care and work, 
Hiop Bitters will 
If you are a man of busi- 
strain of your everyday 
ters, toiling over your 
Hop Bitters will 
If you are young, and 
cretion, or are growing too 
Hop Bitters will 
If you are in the work- 
desk, anywhere, and feel 
cleansing, toning or stim- 
cating, 


s TRUTHS. 

£ poor health, or languish- 
take cheer, for 

will Cure Vou, 
if you feel weak 
ly knowing why, 
will Revive You. 


and have overtaxed your- 
ties; or a mother, worn 


and 


Restore You, 

ness, weakened by the 
duties; or a man of let 
midnight work, 
Strengthen You. 
suffering from any indis- 
fast, as is often the case, 
Relieve You. 

shop, on the farm, at the 
that your system needs 
ulating, without intoxi- 


Hop Bitters is J What You Need. 
If you are old, and your , pulse feeble, 
nerves unsteady, and your § faculties waning, 
Hop Bitters will }Give You New Life 
and 3 Vigor. 
Try Hop Cough Cure § and Pain Relief. 


For sale by all druggists. 4w23 
-~_-- ~ SSC TITS Ca. SL a — <a 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL 


FIRST SELF - REGULATING 

solid wheel Mill invented. Tested twelve 

d pale 6000 in use. Victorious at all the 
Yorld’s Fairs. Warranted not to blow 
down. Used in every State in the Union. 
Export returns show more ECLIPSE 
WIND MILLS sent abroad than all other 
Wind Mills combined. Used exclusively 

Ms by 44 different leading Railroads. 

All needing power for Force Pumping, Irrigation, 
Drainage, Water Supply, or Grinding Grain, please 
apply for circular at 

40 Oliver Street, Boston, 


where a Mill can be seen in que. 
lyl4 


y - H. WHEELER. 


is 


your 








SELEF-OPERATING 


Sulky Hay Rake 


Without a rival for simplicity, strength, 
and durability, has double the sale of 
any other Rake in the world. 


Favorite Hand Dump Rake, 
CENTRE DRAFT 


ONE-HORSE MOWERS. 


This is the most perfect One-Horse Mower in the 
market. 


HAY TEDDERS, 


‘“‘Charter Oak’? Swivel and Landside 
PLOUGHS, 


HORSE HOES, CULTIVATORS, HAR- 
ROWS, FIELD and ARDEN 
ROLLERS, 

With a full line Farming Tools at low prices. 
HIGGANUM &M’F’G CORPORATION, 


222 38 South Market St., Boston. 


$95 10 $3000 jist invested in Wall St. 


lays the foundation for substan- 
tial —— ow A week, and 
immense percentage of profits by the New Capi- 
felization | System of operating fn Stocks. Full expla- 
nation on application to ADAMS, BROWN & Co., 
13t17¥” Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St., New York City. 











nts. Outfit free. 


YEAR and e nses to 
ugusta, Me. ly18 


$77 ‘Address P. 0. VICKERY, 


Good News to All out of Employment. 


We will send free by mail to any one oan. pleas- 
ant and profitable employment, a beantiful Chromo 
and confide »ntial circular of the American and Euro- 

an Chromo Company, showing how to make money. 
We have something omiely Bow, such as has never 
been offered to the public before. There is lots of 
money in it for agente. Address, enclosing a 3 cent 
stamp for return pos on chromo, F. GLEASON, 
46 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 4tzz 


5 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 








40chromos, 10c. Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 
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HAYING 


IMPROVED ITHACA 
Wheel Horse Rake. 


Wheeler & Melick Co., Manufacturers, Albany, N.Y. 
rik ONLY HORSE DUMP RAKE 


WITHOUT SPRINGS, RATCHETS OR 
COG WHEELS, 


Strong, Simple, Durable. 
EACH TOOTH IS INDEPENDENT. 
Easily Handled by a Boy or Giri Large 
Enough to Drive a Horse. 


HIGHEST AWARD MEDAL of HONOR 

AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
DEDHAM, MASS., July 22, 1878. 

Messrs. Breck 

Dear Sirs,—The Improved Ithaca Rake purchased 

of you this season gives the utmost satisfaction. It 

rakes clean, and is very easily worked. I consider it 

superior to any other Horse Rake in market. 

Yours respectfully, EDWARD SUMNER. 





Send 


52. 53 North 


51, 


TOOLS. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS. 


WM. ANSON WOOD'S 


MOWER. 


Wm. Anson Wood Mower and Reaper Co., Manufac- 
turers, Albany, N. Y 


THE ONLY MOWING MACHINE HAVING 


Patent Chilled Iron Boxes, 

Tubular Iron Frame, 

Adjustable Pitman, 
Patent Pitman Protector, 
Finger-Bar Made of Cast 
Perfectly Balanced, 
Simple in Construction, 
Most Durable, 
and Lightest Draft. 
NONANTUM HILL NURSERY, 
BRIGHTON, MAss., Jan. 10, 1879. 
Jos. Breck & Sons: 

Dear Sirs—The Eagle Mowing Machine which I pur 
chased from you in 1877 has given me entire satisfac- 
tion. It does its work easily and perfectly, and I do 
not see how it can be improved. Have cut over 300 
acres without loss of time or expense for repairs. 

Yours truly, W. C. STRONG. 


Steel. 


for Descriptive Circular, or Call and Examine at 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Market 


Where may be found the largest stock of Haying Tools and Machinery 
in New England. 


Street, BOSTON, 





war- 


»8e8 as the 


Ww 
*t machine ever 


Tease 


well. With the attachment it will grind eny 
Mower and Reaper Grinder . - $10.00 | 
Attachment . . } 


LIGHTNING GRINDER. 


This machine is honestly made, and does the work of sharpening mower and reaper knives thoroughly 


and 
thing. 
BOSTON BLOWER CO., Man’f'rs, 
3t23 2 Foster’s Wharf, Boston. 





GOLDEN MILLET. 


j YE OFFER FOR SALE SEED 
this valuable variety of Millet which is fast 
ing into favor as an annual Hay and Fodder Crop. 


Also, Hungarian and common Millet. 
HOVEY & CoO., 
16 South Market St., BOSTON. 


Massachusetts Agriculiural College. | 
Tuition Reduced to $36 a Year. 


PNTRANCE EXAMINATION AT THE 
4 botanic Museum on Tuesday, June 2tth, at 9 
o’clock, A. M., and al at the beginning of the next 
college year, Th ug. 2 Catalogues, giving 
course of study, terms of admission, &c., may be had 
H. H. GoopeLy, Amherst, 


lication to PRot 
22t CHARLES L. FLINT, President. 


OF 
com.- 
| 


21tf 


Sth 


on 


apy 
Mass 
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SEEDS 


VECETABLE, 


For Market and Family Gardens. 


FLOWER, 


For Family Gardens and Florists’ use. 


FIELD SEEDS, 


in great variety and the most approved for profitable 


culture for 


FODDER CROPS, 


Viz 
Millet, 


Evergreen Sweet Corn, Indian Corn, Hungarian 
Common Millet, Golden Millet, and for 


ROOT CROPS, 


TURNIPS in all best sorts, English Flat, Car- | 
ter’s Imperial, London Extra, Shamrock, 
Skirving’s and White Swedes. 

MANGEL WURZEL, the choicest Giant and 
Long HKed, Improved Olive-shaped Hed, | 
Olive-shaped Yellow, Silesian Sugar Beet, | 
&e., &e. 

All carefully grown and selected expressly for the 
wants of Family, and Market Gardeners, Floris‘s, 
Farmers and country Merchants. Catalogues 
price list free. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & 60,, 


16¢f 26 South Market St., BOSTON. 


$77 





a month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
Outfit free. BHAW & CU., Augusta, Me, ly5 


HARNESSES 

e 
PORTLAND HARNESSES. 

Manufactory No. 8 Faneuil Hall Square. 


1318 HENRY DUNN & SON. | 


Cards—20 Chromo, 10 Motto, 30 Ocean Shells, 
Snowtlake, &c., name on, 10c. CLINTON BROS., 
Clintonville, Ct. 2612” 
STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
prices. W. iH. DOLE, 
ly28 25 Foundry Street, South Boston, 


NEW 


FOR THE POTATO BUG. 


OWKER’S FLOUR OF PLASTER. 

This is ground finer than the finest flour, 
being.that portion which is blown into a settling room, 
where it takes 24 hours for it to settle. This article 
will be found much cheaper and better than wheat 
flour or rye meal to mix with Paris green, as it not 
only adheres to the vines, but is very beneficial as a 
fertilizer. The Paris green will also go further, one 
pound of green mixed with 50 pounds of plaster, being 
ufficient for 2 acres. Many claim that it is less dan- 
gerous to use the green in this way, as, when dissolved 
in water, the plant is more likely to absorb the poison. 
Moreover, the green is wasted, as the water runs off 
the vines, whereas, when applied with the Flour of 
Plaster, it adheres for a long while. This Flour of 
Plaster is also excellent for squash or other vines, 
and will be found a useful disinfectant and absorbent 
about stables, water closets and out houses. It will 
keep any length of time, and no family should be with- 
out it. 


Price Per Bbl., 250 Ibs., $2.00; Bag, 100 
Ibs., (no charge for bag) $1.00. 

PURE PARIS GREEN in ¥ b., 1 t., and 2 b. 
packages, 40 cents per Ib, with printed directions how 
to apply. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


23tf 43 Chatham St., BOSTON. 





Something 


FiuissSeavin (ure. 





TRADE MARK. 


Spavin, Splint, Curb, Ringbone, and all Enlargements 
promptly cured. Does not Blister or Blemish. 

For sale by all Druggists. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., No. 388 Hanover St.; GILMAN BROs., No. 307 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., Wholesale Agents. 

If you cannot obtain the Spavin Cure of your Drug 
gist, it will be sent, free of charges, on receipt of price, 
#2.00 per bottle. Send for Testimonials of Greatest 
Cures on record. 

Spavin Cure Office, No. 50 Sudbury Street, 
13t18 BOSTON, Mass. 


=MICRO-TELEPHONE, 


An instrument unequaled in the world for private 
residence and business purposes. Works any dis- 
tance, and makes ai! turns. The volume of sound 
is as plain and distinct at the receiving point as at 
the transmitting. Price, #10 complete. Our au- 
thorized agents are making od to #20 per day. 
ue sae ane stamp for circulars and terms, 
CINCINNATI MICRO-TELEPHONE CO., 
180 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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14.25 Pets o7ys dase’ investment of ©4099 


Proportional returns every week on Stock Options of 
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any one to produce its 


FARM AND GARDEN | 


The Best of Every Variety. 


| already well known and highly esteemed everywhere 


| giving ita g 


and | 








3°: be? $50, 2 $100, 
Offi Reports and Circulars free. Address 
T. POTTER WI 





GHT & CO., 
lyl2 35 Wall St., N. Y. 


HAYING 
TOOLS. 


py Seana IN WANT OF THE MOST 

desirable HORSE RAKE, HAY TEDDER, 
or MOWING MACHINE procurable 
before they 


CHALLENGE RAKE, 


of the best ma 


will do well 


buy to examine the following, viz Phe 


which is made on the best principle, 


terial, in the best finish, andis the best-working sel/- 
ad 


ever put in the We challenge 


rhe new 


operating rake Jiel 


equal, 


DAISY RAKE, 


"for a well-made, 
ses all others of that description. 


which is really a ‘dai low-priced 
sulky rake, and surpi 


The popular 


GLEANER RAKE, 


| Also the 


YANKEE RAKE, 


rhe 


the favorite with so many. 


COLLINS HAY-TEDDER, 


admitted to be the lightest-draft and best working ted 


det luced, its YIELDING, INDEPENDENT ARM 


her. A 


ever pro 


reat advantage over any ot now 
i] . 
he 


perfected it is unequalled. 1 


CLIPPER MOWER, 


| which every one who wants the best made, the lightest 


draft, the most durable and best-working machine al_ 


ways asks for, and is never disappointed in. A few 


HAND HAY-RAKES 


| of the best quality. 


ALL OF WHICH WE OFFER AT 


PRICES SUITED TO THE TIMES. 


Descriptive Circular furnished on applica- 


tion. Liberal discount to Dealers. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market Street, Boston, 


4t22 Agents for Manufacturers. 


$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
‘ 


Costly outfit free. TruE & Co., Augusta, Me. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 
OFFER THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF the BEST AND 
CHEAPEST Cabinet or Parlor Organs in the world; win- 
ners of HIGHEST HONORS at EVERY WORLD'S EX- 
POSITION for TWELVE YEARS. Only American 
Organs awarded such at any rwoO HIGHEST MEDALS 
at PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. ONE TO TWENTY-ONE 
Srors; prices, S54, $06, $75, B54, BH, BH, FI 108, gll4, 
$120, 3125, 130, g135, S140, $144, 9150 and upward Sold 
also for Easy payments. PRICES ARF NOT MUCH HIGHER 
THAN THOSE OF VERY INFERIOR ORGANS. Before pur- 
chasing be sure to send for LATEST CATALOGUE wit 
newest styles and lowest net prices. Sent free. 154 Tremont 

treet, BOSTON ; 46 East I4th St.. (Union Square) NEW 
<; 20 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


~ Patent Steel Barb 
; 


; 
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& 80 cheap or put up so easily or 
Unaffect 


most unruly stock. 
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Never rusts, 
» Or flood. A 
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A’ STEEL THORN HEDGE. 


quickly. 
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WASHBURN & MOEN MFG, CO, 


13wl5 WORCESTER, Mass. 
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18 ELEGANT new style Chromo Cards, with name, 
ay postpaid. Gro. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





GATES’ 
GARGET CURE. 


For the Cure and Prevention of CGar- 
get in Cattle. 

Teats Partially Destroyed, Restored to 
their Natural Condition. Kernels in Teats 
or Udder Removed Speedily and Surely. 
All Stringy Substances or bunches in 


removed by from 1 to 2 bottles. Blood or Sediment in 
Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottle. 


SOLD BY 
JOHN B. GATES, 


17 HARVARD ST., 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


dealers do not keep the Garget Cure 
forit. 7020 


If your medicine 
send to the , at Worcester, 


THE I 


——— ee a 


GRAND UNION OW 


MOVE 


Is the Best in the 
Market, & Guar- 
anteed 


Perfectly Safe, 


AND FREE FROM ANY 


UNPLEASANT 
ODOR. 


With it you can 
Bake, Broil, Boil, 
Fry, Roast, or 

Heat Irons, 


AT A TRIFLING 
EXPENSE. 


SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 


G. C. DUNKLEE & CO., 


111 and 113 Blackstone St., Boston. 








a pound. 


ment? 
! . 
BuTTER Powys! 
Druggia«ta, and Ge 
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* printed 
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ALLAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Makes “ Gilt-cdge ” Butter the year round. Common-scnac and the Belence 
of Chemistry applicd to Hutter-making. July, August and Winter Butter 
made equal to the best June product. 
proves quality at least 20 per cent. Reduces labor of churning one-half. 
Prevents Butter becoming rancid, 
Guaranteed free 
nice Golden Color the year round. 
incrense of product and market value. 
Beware of imitations, 


of rymaid churning, 


Increases product 6 per cent. Im- 
Improves market value & te 5 cents 
all injurious ingredienta. Gives a 
25 cents’ worth will produce 63.00 In 
©an you make a better tnvest- 
Genuine in boxes with trade- 
together with words “ORANGE COUNTY 
on each package. Powder sold by Grocers, 
Keepers Ask your for our book 
“or send stamp to us for it 


from 
sold only 


dealet 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















New Enclosed Gear Mower. 
NG.--WAR- 


world. Every 
yn last year. Be sure 


AND 
est draft 


a Mower 


TERY SIMPLE 

ranted the light 
machine gave } 

and see it before buying 


STKO 
WITTE MORE’sS 


all the dirt 


FIELD HORSE RAKE, 


AND THE— 


The Best Drag Rake in the market. 


HAYING TOOLS 


W HITTEMORE 


BROS., 
Market St., 9 


21 


128 So. Boston. it 


CENTENNIAL 


~~ 


F 


Accepted by the New England and Maine 
State Agricultural Societies. Superior 
to any for Level Land and Hill-side. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS. 

Awarded all the First Prizes, Four out of Five 
Second Prizes, in all Flewen Prizes out of Fif- 
teen offered at the Great Field Trial held at Presump 
scot Park, Portland, Me., Thursday, Sept. 6, 1877, In 
competition with the Leading lows of the Eastern 
States. 

The design of the plowing, as announced by the So 
cieties, was “to show the merits of competing plows.” 
The result settles the que tions as to which is best 
The “Centennial” are now offered to the 
New England, warranted sound and perfect, guaran. 
teed satisfactory in operation, and to work as repre- 
sented. 

Quincy Hall, 

Liberal discount for Cash Orders. 
lar. 


Boston, Mass. 


Send for Circu- 
12tf 


Sweet Potato Plants 


Ts YELLOW NANSEMOND, BEST 
VARIETY. 


Tic. per 100 $3 per 500, $5 per 1000, 
with directions for culture, by which, if followed, 
Sweet Potatoes of your own growing are a sure thing 
every time. 


ELOVEYT & CO., 


ott 16 South Market Street, BOSTON. 

5 Chromo, Perfumed, Snowflake, & Lace Cards, 
name on all, 10c. Game Authors, lic. LYMAN 

& CO., Clintonville, Ct. 13t14 


FREE TO ALL 


FLEETWOOD'S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


850 Pages. Over 200 Illustrations. 
Free to all who send us their address and six cents 
in postage stamps. Address 
UNITED STATES Book & BIBLE CO 
1ts & 


1580 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


4t20 


FALL RIVER LINE 


—FoR-— 


hati NEW YORK. 
FARE ONLY $1.50. 


Tickets good only for continuous "5 
on train leaving Boston at 6 o'clock P. M. 
connecting 





on day of sale, and Steamer 

therewith at Fall River. 

Regular tickets at $3.00, good on any train between 
Boston and Fall River. 

Steamboat Express Train leaves Boston daily (Sun 
days excepted) at6 P. M. Sunday trips June 15th 
to Sept. 14th inclusive, connecting at Fall River with 

THE WELL-KNOWN STEAMERS 


BRISTOL 


——_AND—— 


PROVIDENCE. 


BROOKLYN PASSENGERS and baggage trans- 
ferred FREE by “annex” boats. 

Tickets and staterooms secured at the Company's 
Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington and 
State Streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 

L. H. PALMER, Agt., J. KR. KENDRICK, Supt. 
3 Old State House, Boston. 22tf 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Trains leave Boston & Providence R. R. 
Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6 
¥. M.; connect at Fox Point wharf, Providence with 
the New and Magnificent 


STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


—AND— 


RHODE ISLAND, 


arriving in New York at 6 A. M. Returning, leave 
Lah orth River, at 5 P. M., arriving in Boston at 


Tickets and Staterooms secured at Compenr’s office, 
214 Washington, corner State street, and at Boston & 
Providence R. K. Station. 

RICHARDSON, Boston Agus “ 
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farmers of 


thereof, by 
| three 


| 


| A. A. Southwick, Amherst, Mass., 


Legal Notices, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
/ SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
» the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other Persona 
estate of MARIA CHILD, late of 
dge, in said County, deceased, intestate. 
reas, application has been made to said Court to 
letter of administration on the estate of said 
CuiLp of Cambridge, in the 
You are hereby cited to appear 
a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
next at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against granting the same And the said 
petitioner is directed to give public notice 
this citation a week, for 
suce s, in the newspaper called the 
» FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
i o be two days, at least, befcre said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-sixth day of May, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventv-nine. 
3w22z J. H. TYLER, Register. 


] 
Shorthorn, Jersey, and Brittany 


STocr 


——ON THE— 


College Farm at Amherst, 
Will be sold at Public Auction, on the premises, on 
Thursday, the 12th of June, 
At 2 o’clock P. M. 
This stock is all pure bred and consists of 
10 Shorthorn Cows, 10 Calves and 
Heifers, and a Bull 5 years old 
of the same breed; 4 Jerseys 
and 2 Brittanies. 


Further information may be had on application to 
for a stock cata- 


the 


tat ! 
sed, to JOSEPH 
vy of Middlesex 
June 


Count 


once 





Real Estate--- Stock, 


ale of Choice Stock. 


Y VOTE OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
MASS. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, the 


| logue. 


CHAMPION HORSE RAKE, 


With PATENT TOOTH, that does not scratch up | 


YANKEE HORSE RAKE, | 


Of all kinds, at lowest market prices. | 


L, PLOWS. 


TRIUMPHANT EVERYWHERE! | 














J. W. 
) A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. 


3tzl CHARLES L. FLINT, President. 


For Sale or Exchange. 
We have several choice farms 
. for sale, to exchange, and to 
| let, in the vicinity of Boston. 
Those parties having farms, or 
any other kinds of real estate 
/ which they wish to dispose of, 
| i ft ; will do well to cali at our office 
, i : and investigate, as we charge 
no commissions for services, all 
| - business being done on the co- 
operative plan, all exorbitant brokerage fees done 
away with. An investigation of our method will con- 
vince you that our plan for the sale of farms is the true 
one, and the purchasers are finding this fact out, as we 
are having many applications from those wishing to 
yurchase, who do not wish to go to the office of farm 
brokers, as they are aware of the fact that it costa 
them from one to five hundred dollars by so doing. 
| For more particulars, send two three-cent stamps for a 
| copy of the New England Farm and Business Register, 
which has full explanation. Address the 


ee 
oe 


| New England Farmers’ Co-operative Farm 
Agency, 


No. ti Cornhill, Boston. 
| 621 JOHN K. ABBOTT & CO., Managers. 


TO RENT, 


| A FARM OF ABOUT 80 ACRES IN 
| df Sudbury, near Saxonville, either on shares, or a 
yearly rental. Has stock and tools enough to run it. 
| Apply in person to H. T. BROOKS, Sudbury, or by 
| letter to TRACY EUSTIS, Hotel Brunswick, 
‘ 

| 
' 
} 
| 


HORSES, 


TE HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
for sale 150 to 250 Horses, all weights, and suited 
DRAPER & HALL, 


91 West Dedham St., Boston. 


Vv. 


\ 


to every purpose, 
13wileyv 


DRAFT AND CARRIACE HORSES. 
] ROADWAY BOARDING AND SALE 
STABLE, 282 Broadway, Cambridgeport, cor. 
Elm Street; a quantity of Speed, Carriage and Work 
Horses constantly on hand. RK. POTTER, Prop. 16tf 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
FOWLS AND ECCS. 


Send stamp for circular to 





| 
E. R. PERKINS, 


59 Warren St., Salem, Mass. 


MINNESOTA 


AND 


13t16 


FARM 


| 
| 
| OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


FINE FARMINC LANDS 
IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
For sale by the WINONA & ST. PETER BR.R.CU., 
At from @2@ to 66 per Acre, and on liberal terms 
These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North 


West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
other grain, vegetables, ete he climate is unsur 
passed for healthfulness 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 
Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information, 
sent free 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen'l Offices C. & N.W. R'’y Co., Cnicaao, ILL 
Mention this paper in writing. 
13wl6 
SAM’L STAPLES, 
Auctioneer and Heal Estate Agent, 
CONCORD, Mass. 


Will attend Sales,—buy and sell Real Estate on rea- 
sonable terms, as usual. Have now on sale a number 


| of large and small Farms, with prices from $1500 to 


| $12,000. Also, a number of large and smal! Residences 
in the centre of this town, tor sale or to let cheap. 
Will show the above property, free of charge. 
3m13 SAM’L STAPLES, Lexington Street. 





Preserves 

Milk from 

specks & 

lumps of 

dirt and 
dung, and fromthe 
atmosphere of 
the stable, which 
give the so-called 
animal odors. 
A seat for the milk- 
er; holds 14 qts.; 
cannot be ste 
in nor kicked over 
by the cow ; the milk 
———— - is strained before 
— it. The funnel is held up by a strong elastic 
tube. If you desire purer, more wholesome and fra- 
grant milk, cream, and butter, than ever before, send 
$2.00 for a pel, or get circulars and induce the store. 
keeper to order a dozen. Address 

DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 

P.O. Box 416. 4121 15 Murray St., New York. 


H. B. ARNOLD & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fertilizers, 


NITROGENOUS PHOSPHATE, 


Arnold’s Complete Fertilizer, 
STANDARD GROUND BONE. 


THE 








| Quality Guaranteed, and prices,to 


suit the Times. 
oe pttice, 59 Blackstone St., Boston. 


BAY STATE 


BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. A. TUCKER & CO., 13 Doane St., 


BOSTON. 


Farmers should use the Bay State, as it is 
to any and all crops. Always uniform in qu 
never tails to give good results. 


AGENTS. READ THIS, 


e will 
onses, or allow a large comm 

“i cendertd inventions. mom what we 
ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshal’ 


4 Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts. A 
10e. JOHN W. LEWIS, Olneyville, 
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Portry, | 


PEACH BLOSSOMS. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Nightly the hoar frost freezes 
‘The young grass on the field, 

Nor yet have blander breezes 
The buds of the oak unsealed : 

Not yet pours out the pine, 

His airy resinous wine ; 

But over the southern slope, 

In the heat and hurry of hope, 

The wands of the peach tree first, 

Into rosy beauty burst: 

A breath and the sweet buds ope, 

A day and the orchards bare, 

Like maids in haste to be fair, 

Lightly themselves adorn 

With a scarf the Spring at the door 

Has sportively —s before, 

Or a stranded cloud of the morn. 


What spirit of Persia cometh 

And sayeth to the buds “Unclose!” 
Ere ever the first bee hummeth, 

Or woodland wild flower blows? 
What prescient soul in the sod 
Garlands each barren rod 
With fringes of bloom that speak 
Of the baby’s tender breast, 

And the boy’s pure lip unpressed, 
And the pink of the maiden’s cheek? 
The swift keen Orient so 

Prophesies as of old, 

While the apple’s blood is cold, 
Remembering the snow. 

Afar through the mellow hazes 

Where the dreams of June are stayed, 
rhe hills, in their vanishing mazes, 

Carry the flush and fade! 
Southward they fall, and reach 
lo the bay and the Ocean beach, 

Where the soft half-Syrian air 
Blows from the Chesapeake’s 
Inlets and coves and creeks 
On the fields of Delaware! 

And the — lakes of flowers, 
That here alone are ours, 
Spread into seas that pour 
Billow and spray of pink 
Even to the blue wave’s brink 
All down the Eastern Shore! 


Pain, Doubt and Death are over! 
Who thinks to-day of toil? 
The fields are certain of clover, 
The gardens of wine and oil, 
What though the sap of the North 
Drowsily peereth forth 
In the orchards, aud still delays ? 
The peach and the poet know 
Under the chill the glow 
And the token of golden days. 
What fool, to-day, would rather 
In wintry memories dwell? 
What miser reach to gather 
The fruit these boughs fortell ? 
No, no!—the heart has room 
For present joy alone, 
Light shed and sweetness blown. 
For odor and color and bloom! 
As the earth in the shining sky, 
Our lives in their own bliss lie; 
Whatever is taught or told, 
However men moan and sigh, 
Love never shall grow cold, 
And Life shall never die. 


A Selected Story. 
A LUCKY ESCAPE, 


I have a singular adventure to relate, wor- 
thy, I think, of being told by a winter fire; 
but 1 must explain the circumstances which 
led to my becoming the heroine of it. 

The death of my father, a clergyman, left 
my mother with very reduced means and a 
large family, of whom I| was the eldest. I was 
anxious to do something to help her, but, 
though I had a good plain education and was 
well read, | possessed no accomplishments. 
I could neither play the piano nor draw, and 
I spoke French with an accent I could not 
flatter myself was Parisian. It was therefore 
difficult to find a place for me the emoluments 
of which would enable me to aid my mother. 
I was about, however, to advertise for the 
post of companion when a letter reached us 
from an aged relative of my father’s which 
settled the difficulty for us. 

Mrs. Keith, his aunt, had married a rich 
man, who, dying, left her his estates and 
wealth; but a quarrel with her brother—my 
grandtather—had separated her completely 
trom her family, and we had not heard from 
her for years. Rumor gave her the character 
of a miser, and my father had never felt in- 
clined to recall himself to her memory, divid- 
ed as they were by the whole length of Eng- 
land, for his living was in the North, and 
Mrs. Keith lived near Pourbrook, a village in 
Hampshire. Still, as a matter of courtesy, a 
card announcing her nephew’s death was sent 
to her, and | believe our doctor—a kind, 
thoughtful man—accompanied it with a letter 
from himself to the old lady. And now she 
had written to us a not unkindly letter. 

After the ordinary condolences, she added 
that, having understood my mother had a 
large family and small means, she would be 
happy to receive the eldest daughter to 
reside with her as companion. ‘‘I will 

give her, if she accepts my offer, thirty 
pounds a year,” she added, ‘‘and, as very 
little dress is required in my home—for I see 
no one but the doctor and clergyman—she 
ought to be able to spare twenty pounds of 
that sum to help her family. But she must 
remember that my house is a lonely place tar 
in the country, that my establishment is small, 
consisting only of two old and faithful ser- 
vants and a younger assistant, and that her 
life will be a monotonous routine with only an 
aged woman as her companion. If theretore 
she is timid or fond of gaiety, she had better 
not think of coming here.” 

My mother who was reading the letter 
aloud to me paused with a look of dismay. 

‘I will accept the offer, dearest mother,” I 
said. ‘‘I don’t know what fear is, and I 
don’t cave for gaiety, even if 1 were not in 
such sorrow.” 

‘‘But, my dear, the salary is so small, and 
the prospects so dreary; and we have always 
heard that aunt Helen is a perfect miser,” re- 
monstrated my mother. 

‘‘But rumor always exaggerates,” I sug- 
gested. ‘‘She may be nicer than you think. 
She seems very straightforward, and probably 
meanskindly. If she is a miser, she must for 
our sakes have struggled against her besetting 
sin; do not let us refuse to accept her sacri- 
fice of it.” 

‘*Well,” said my mother, ‘‘if you really 
think you could like it, you shall go. Weare 
her sole remaining relatives, and she may, 
when she knows more of us, remember your 
brother Reginald’s claim on her as the last 
male of his family. 

So I wrote and accepted Mrs. Keith’s offer ; 





and on a dull November afternoon shortly. 


afterwards I arrived at Boarhunt Hall, her 
residence. lt was a fine place. The old 
trees, which nearly met over the avenue, were 
magnificent, even in their autumn decay of 
leaves; but the gravel of the avenue was 
moss-grown and full of weeds, the lodge 
looked tumbling to pieces, and everywhere 
there was an appearance of aeglect and deso- 
lation. A very aged man admitted me and 
my luggage to the hall—a vast dreary-looking 
place without a fire on its great hearth—and 
led me up a fine staircase to a corridor full of 
cabinets containing old china, and redolent of 
musty, dried rose-leaves. At the end of this 
corridor he threw open a door and announced 
me. 

Seated by the fire of the room into which I 
was ushered was a very old lady, who extend- 
ed her hand and welcomed me kindly. As I 
took it she drew me down and kissed my 
cheek. 

“You have a look of my brother—your 
grandfather—in your face Lottie,” she said, 
‘this quick, keen eye and smile. I am glad to 
see you; sit down.” 

I seated myself near her, and while we chat- 
ted those quick eyes which she had noticed 
took in at a glance the whole scene—a very 
long low drawing-room, with antique furniture 
of another age, panels of dark oak with bor- 
ders finely carved, a high and also richly- 
carved mantelpiece, and a quaint old mirror 
over it, a carpet the color of which had totally 
disappeared, and an old harpsichord at the 
extreme end of the room. My great-aunt was 
shabbily dressed for her position too, if I ex- 
cept a handsome cashmere shawl in which she 
was wrapped. The small fire, also, on a very 
chilly day, indicated parsimony, on her part 
at least. 

After a brief chat, she observed that she 
thought I would be glad to take off my travel- 
ling dress, and rang the bell. On the butler 
appearing. she desired him to send up Mrs. 

heeler, adding as he withdrew— 

‘‘Wheeler, his wife and a village lass are all 
my establishment, Lottie. I hope you do not 
need much attendance.” 

“Ob, no,” lL answered. ‘*We have always 
had to wait upon ourselves, aunt Helen.” 

She anal and looked pleased. Mrs. 
Wheeler shortly afterward appeared and led 
me to my room, which was on the same floor, 
but down another corridor looking into the 

er one at right angles. It was a large 

ismal-looking room, containing a four-post 
bed with heavy woolen furniture and curtains, 
all cleverly embroidered in crewels, now faded 
in a manner which would have delighted the 
art school, though probably they had been, in 
their best days, of brilliant colors. I admired 
the work to Mrs. Wheeler. 

‘Oh, this is nothing to the tapestry in Mrs. 
Keith’s room, ma’am, if you would like to see 
it!” And she led me across the corridor to a 
room exactly opposite my own, which was 
hung with tapestry in a wonderful state of 
preservation. 

I was much struck by it, and rather glad al- 
so to find that I should not sleep alone in this 
rambling drensy-Jooking old mansion, though 
Mrs. Keith, feeble and aged, was small peer 
tection; and I learned that only she and I oc- 
cupied this part of the house, the servants 
sleeping in another wing. 

“‘Which I think a mistake of my lady’s,” 
said Mrs. Wheeler, ‘‘seeing that her plate and 
jewels are all here; and until now, Miss Cor- 
bould, she has slept here alone ever since Mr. 
Keith’s death.” : 

‘‘Her plate and jewels here?” I exclaimed 
thoughtlessly, glancing around the room, in 
which I could perceive only a small 
and a chest of drawers. 

**Yes, ma’am, in a closet behind the ag 


;” and, parting two of the 
po meh ary a Bsa Pang 


of rich carving, which it seemed a shame to 
hide. I then perceived that the hung 
from a wide embossed ledge a little below the 
top of the room, leaving a hollow space be- 
tween it and the wainscot. My eyes, follow- 
ing the ledge, perceived three brass bell-wires 
above it running round the room, which struck 
me as unusual—in modern houses bell-wires 
are generally concealed—but I made no re- 
mark on my discovery. Mrs. Wheeler then 
led me back to my own room, and, after I 
had declined her civil offer to unpack for me, 
left me. 

I found my new home quite endurable, 
though very dull and monotonous. My aunt 
was a great reader, and I also loved books. 
One of my duties was to read to her, and, as 
she selected good works and discussed them 
cleverly afterwards, my task was a pleasant 
one. She was herself unable to take exercise 
out of doors, as breathing the cold air of 
winter brought on bronchitis with her; but 
she moved about the room, and could walk to 
her chamber, and occasionally up and down 
the corridor, leaning on my arm. She rose 
at about ten o’clock ; but I breakfasted early, 
and generally took a walk in the park before 
our early dinner. On prayer-mornings in the 
week, as well as on Sunday, 1 managed to 
walk to church, though the distance was cer- 
tainly considerable, and I was often late. 
The Doctor called occasionally, and so did the 
Rector—a very pleasant cheerful man of 
about forty, a bachelor. 

I grew quite fond of aunt Helen, although I 
could not shut my eyes to the fact that she 
was parsimonious. Every detail of house- 
keeping was most carefully looked into by 
her, and our table was of the plainest kind. 
A joint—eaten re-dressed in many ways till it 
was finished—the simplest and cheapest of 
pudding, stale bread (home-made however), 
and weak home-brewed table-beer constituted 
our daily diet. But there was enough to eat, 
and my healthy young appetite was satisfied 
by plain food. My aunt seemed pleased that 
I was happy and contented, and did her best 
to amuse me by repeating old stories and the 
gossip of her early lite, when she had mixed 
in the world and known many distinguished 
people of an earlier day. 

rs. Wheeler was also very attentive and 
civil to me; but somehow I never could either 
like or trust her. She was a very white-look- 
ing woman of about sixty, with very gray hair 
and eyebrows, and faded blue, furtive eyes, 
which never looked steadily at one. Aunt 
Helen told me that her housekeeper had had a 
great sorrow, which had prematurely silvered 
her hair and given her complexion its singu- 
larly gray tinge. Her only son had been wild 
and wicked, had been the companion of 
poachers, and in a midnight fray had killed a 
keeper, tor which, having been taken and 
tried, he was sentenced to some years of penal 
servitude. His mother, who doted on him, 
had never recovered the sorrow and shame of 
his trial. For this, of course, | pitied her; 
but the manner in which she encouraged my 
aunt’s foible of saving and the servile flattery 
she offered her disgusted me. She tried flat- 
tery on me at first, but without success. [ 
was too well aware of my own lack of beauty 
to accept her recognition of my charms. 

I had been two months nearly at Boarhunt, 
and January—cold, sleety, damp and dreary 
—was upon us. But 1 generally managed to 
get a run out into the park betore dinner. 
Without the fresh air thus obtained, I could 
scarcely have endured the close room which 
my aunt never changed, and in which I spent 
the whole of the other part of the day. But 
one morning, when about to dress for my 
walk to week-day service, I found that a boot- 
lace of my only pair of walking-boots was 
broken. On seeking for another, | discovered 
that I had not one left, and I ran down to 
Mrs. Wheeler to ask her if she could lend me 
one. 

Although nominally a housekeeper, she had 
no room of her own—‘t‘it saved a fire,” she 
said, ‘‘to live in the kitchen;” and thither | 
proceeded. The door was shut; I opened it, 
and was about to proffer my request, when 
she advanced rapidly, stood exactly in front 
of me, so as to prevent my entering, and asked 
in a nervous, irritable manner what I wanted. 
I told her; and she at once assured me that 
she had no doubt Mrs. Keith could give me 
one; and then she nearly shut the door in my 
face. She had not however prevented my 
seeing the figure of a man sitting in the chim- 
ney-corner, who for one instant had turned a 
very evil-looking face in my direction. 

I was rather surprised at her having a visi- 
tor, as I had often heard her declare to my 
aunt that she would never admit one; and I 
ascribed her manifest agitation to my detect- 
ing her in the act of her receiving ‘‘a follower” 
as she would have said. However, I hastened 
to beg a lace of Mrs. Keith, who smilingly as- 
sured me that she had long ceased to wear 
laced boots or to possess laces. I could not 
therefore go out. She advised me, as a sub- 
stitute for out-of-door exercise, to run over 
the old house. 

“It is of great size,” she said, ‘‘and will 
take many steps to traverse, and it may amuse 
you to explore the many nooks and corners, 
though I cannot promise you the excitement 
of a ghost or a mystery to discover. It is a 
commonplace old rambling house.” 

Pleased at the idea of exploring, I set off at 
once, taking a turning she had described, 
lower down the gallery, and finding a perfect 
nest of chambers on that floor. They were all 
furnished, but the furniture was dusty, damp, 
mouldy and falling into decay. A flight of 
stairs at the end of these rooms tempted me 
to ascend higher. The upper story was still 
more rambling and fuller of passages, steps, 
nooks and corners than the one below; and | 
began to think that I might lose myself in 
such a labyrinth, and that I had better return, 
when, on opening a door and stepping into 
another of these deserted chambers, I tripped 
over something, and, looking down, perceived 
a rough, strong pair of men’s boots just under 
my feet. I was greatly astonished, especially 
when, on glancing round the room, I| perceived 
the signs of recent occupation. The bed had 
been slept in, and was not yet made, and the 
grate contained the embers ofa fire. Who 
could have slept here and been indulged in a 
fire, a luxury which even Mrs. Keith did not 
allow herself? The Wheelers and the gener- 
al servant slept in the wing over the offices. 
Who could be dwelling here unknown to aunt 
Helen? 

Whilst I still stood wondering, I heard 
heavy steps approaching; and, not liking to 
be found where I was, I darted torward, 
opened another door—which I hoped led from 
the room—and found myself in a large 
low closet with a small window in it. I had 
shut the door after me before I perceived to 
what the egress led, and I was about to open 
it and go out again, when I heard a man’s 
footstep in the chamber, and thought it better 
to remain where I was. A harsh voice said— 

‘*The gal will have all the money now, you 
may be sure, mother. There won’t be more 
than a paltry fifty-pound legacy for you and 
father—and she with them untold, heaped-up 
riches! You think of what I said, and how 
jolly we should be across the ‘herring-pond.’” 

‘Don’t talk of it no more, Will,” replied 
the voice of Mrs. Wheeler. ‘‘It ain't to be 
thought of. The old lady has always been 
good and kind to me. I would not havea 
hair of her head injured.” 

‘*Who wants to hurt her?” was the rough 
rejoinder. ‘‘Only I say it’s a shame for that 

al to cut you out of your life’s earnings—for 
that’s what it’s about.” 

*‘Well, we'll see,” said the woman—I 
thought with reluctance and hesitation in her 
tone—‘‘we’'ll see! Now take what things you 
want, and go; and don’t come back till to- 
morrow night, nor yet before ten then. You 
might have been seen by Miss Corbould to- 
day if I hadn’t had my wits about me.” 

“‘T believe she did see me, and that Mrs. 
Keith will be told I’m here,” was the reply. 
“If you do as I advise, we have no time to 
lose.” 

“She didn’t see you, or she’d have asked 
who you were—she did so once when she saw 
the gardener in the kitchen; and I don’t think 
she’d make mischief if she did. She’s not a 
bad sort, as you say, Will.” 

He muttered something that sounded like a 
curse. 

“Come,” she added, ‘take what you left, 
and let us go. I must see you safe out of the 
house before Mrs. Keith rings for her break- 
fast—and it is past her usual time now.” 

‘«Where’s the gal gone?” he asked. 

‘To church ; so we are safe from her. 
make haste.” 

A drawer was opened, and after a minute 
or-two I heard them leave the room and shut 
the door. I trembled lest I should hear a key 
turn in the lock, but, happily for me, it had 
long been lost. As soon as a profound silence 

e me feel secure, I came out of my hiding- 
place, and flew along the passage till I found 
the stairs, which I descended in great haste, 
only _—*, freely when I was in my own 
room again. Then I sat down to think. 

There could be no doubt that Mrs. Wheel- 
er’s son had either escaped or obtained a 
ticket of leave, and was actually in the house 
—nay, had slept in the deserted rooms. And 
what was the advice he had given his mother ? 
Surely to rob my aunt or kill me! Thus I 
understood his words. I resolved instantly 
to start for church ; the services would be over 
gg before I reached it, but I would see 

r. the c man, and could tell 
him what I had heard, and ask him what to 
do. I put on my hat at once, and ventured 
forth in my house-boots, taking care to keep 
out of sight of the windows as I hurried off. 

_ T reached the church just as the co 

tion were out, and found, to my dis- 
may, that Mr. am was from home, and 
that the c man who had officiated for him 
had just driven off, on his return to his own 
parish. I was terribly vexed. I went to the 

however, and, on seeing the Rec- 
tor’s old servant, I asked her if she would let 
me write a line there, to her master, as I had 


But 





& message for him. She consented civilly, 





ve me paper, pen and ink, and, while I 

tily wrote my story to Mr. Denham, dried 
my wet boots for me by her fire. 

Before | left, | asked her if the alarum at 
the park were rung, could the villagers hear 
it. She replied, ‘‘Yes,”—she believed it had 
been heard many years ago. Bnt why did I 
ask? I replied that I was afraid of burglars, 
and wished to know if help could be obtained. 

Having her promise to give the note to Mr. 
Denham on his return—which would be the 
next morning, she told me—I again set out 
on a hurried walk home, but arrived there so 
late that Mrs. Keith had become alarmed, 
and a little cross at her delayed dinner. 
Wheeler was with her, looking, 1 thought, a 
little anxious. 

‘“*So you went to church after all,” said my 
aunt, when | had apologized and explained 
that I had been detained at the Rectory while 
my boots dried. ‘*You had much better have 
amused yourself by exploring the old house or 
walking up and down the corridor.” 

“Oh, but | wanted to get some boot-laees 
in the village,” I replied, *‘which | have done, 
or I should have been kept in again to-mor- 
row! On some rainy day I can get Mrs. 
Wheeler to show me the house.” As | spoke, 
I perceived the anxious expression pass from 
Mrs. Wheeler’s face. 

‘*Wheeler is ill, you will be sorry to hear,” 
said my aunt, accounting for her housekeep- 
er’s waiting on us. ‘Mrs. Wheeler tells me 
he had a sort of fit last night. 1 want her to 
send for the doctor, but she thinks he is 
better, and only needs rest.” 

Dinner over, | took a seat near my aunt, 
and, first conjuring her not to tell any one 
what | was about to communicate, and not to 
be alarmed, I related my adventure of the 
morning. She listened with amazement and 
apprehension. 

‘He can mean nothing but wickedness !” 
she exclaimed as | paused. ‘‘He is one of 
the most uns¢rupulous villains I have ever 
heard of. To think of his being free again 
and taking shelter here! We might as well 
—or better—have a loose tiger in the house 
Jane Wheeler is an idiot to be so infatuated 
with that vile son of hers. She is and always 
will be a mere instrument in his hands, though 
I really believe she is attached to me.” 

**And her husband ?” I asked. 

“He is a poor feeble old man. What 
could he do without firearms? And we have 
none in the house. No; our only chance of 
safety lies in Mr. Denham’s coming to-mor- 
row morning, as | have no doubt he will,” re- 
plied my aunt, who showed no signs of fear 
after the first alarm had passed over. ‘*The 
convict will not be here to-night, you say ?” 

‘‘No; Mrs. Wheeler said distinctly ‘to- 
morrow night atten.’ But, auntie, dear, does 
your bed-room door fasten securely ?” 

‘Yes; I have a strong night-bolt. I never 
lock my door because of the contingency of 
fire. Your door is also secured by a bolt, as 
well as by lock and key.” 

‘And the closet with your plate, which is in 
your roem P” 

“It shuts with a spring, and can be opened 
only by pressure on a certain flower in the 
wood-carving of the door, the secret of which 
is known only to myself.” 

**You are sure Mrs. Wheeler has not seen 
you open it ?” ° 

She paused and thought a moment. 

‘*I believe not,” she said at length; ‘‘but [ 
cannot be sure. I may have opened it before 
her, when I wished the plate to be taken out 
and cleaned, years ago; for | have trusted her 
entirely. But how came you to know that | 
had a closet there at all?” 

‘She told me of it on the day | arrived, 
and pointed out the spot. bBye-the-bye, aunt 
Helen, I think anyone might hide behind your 
tapestry. Itis nailed on a ledge, and there is 
space for crouching behind it.” 

‘*For you perhaps,” she answered, with a 
smile, ‘‘but for nothing larger than a tiny 
creature like yourself.” 

‘Lhe conversation’ which had been held in 
French, was here interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs. Wheeler, who came ostensibly to ask 
for a little medicine for her husband from 
Mrs. Keith’s medicine-chest, but really, we 
both believed, to ascertain by some indication 
in my aunt’s manner whether | had discovered 
and revealed the presence of her son at the 
Hall. Aunt Helen was however equal to the 
occasion. She treated her housekeeper with 
even more than usual kindness, kept her talk- 
ing for some time, and told her to take a lit- 
tle brandy for her husband—an unusual lib- 
erality. I noticed also that she turned her 
kindly chat on old days, alluded to the faith- 
tul service that her butler had always rendered 
her, and to her true friendship for him and 
his wife. Mrs. Wheeler was touched, and 
even shed tears—perhaps of remorse and re- 
penting. 

The next morning dawned*and showed the 
earth covered with a mantel of snow, which 
was still falling heavily. 1 was dismayed at 
the sight. What if it should prevent Mr. 
Denham from coming to us in answer to my 
note? I watched the sky all breakfast time, 
and when I[ had finished my coffee hastened to 
aunt Helen’s room to tell her the bad news. 
She was not much impressed by it. Snow in 
the South, she said, was not the obstruction 
that it generally was in the North. 

‘‘My dear,” she added, ‘‘I have rung three 
times for Wheeler, and she is not come; will 
you go and see what is the matter? I am 
afraid her husband may be worse.” 

I hastened to obey her, but met Mrs. 
Wheeler at the top of the stairs, coming, she 
said, to see why her lady had not rung for 
her. 

I explained that the bell had been rung 
three times, at which she seemed much sur- 
prised, and hastening into my aunt’s room, 
told her also that no bell had sounded. Aunt 
Helen desired her to go down and listen while 
she rang again, that they might ascertain 
whether the bell was broken, or if she had 
merely not heard it. She obeyed; and aunt 
Helen pulled vigorously the bell-rope which 
hung ather bedside. Presently Mrs. Wheeler 
re-appeared and announced that no bell had 
sounded. Mrs. Keith looked annoyed, but 
ordered her to send immediately to the village 
for the bell-hanger and have the wire repair- 
ed. ‘*The gardener can go for him,” she 
added. 

Under the circumstances this ordinary acci- 
dent gave us a very disagreeable impression, 
especially as, soon after my aunt had entered 
the drawing-room, | saw the gardener em- 
ployed in quietly sweeping a path in the snow. 
Aunt Helen asked Mrs. Wheeler rather sharp- 
ly, when she came to remove the breakfast 
things, why he had not been sent for the bell- 
hanger? But the woman— though looking, 
I thought, confused—replied that she had 
asked the butcher, who chanced to be at the 
honse, to send him, as Jones the gardener was 
wanted to sweep away the snow. 

By noon Mrs. Keith and I began anxiously 
to expect the arrival of Mr. Denham, and I 
did little else but watch from the window 
across the dreary waste of snow for his de- 
sired appearance—Fatima’s sister scarcely 
looked more eagerly—but he did not come, 
and two o'clock dinner was served in the pro- 
found gloom of a snow-snow. Wheeler how- 
ever announced that the bell-hanger had ar- 
rived and was repairing the bells. 

‘‘Lottie,” said my Aunt rather uneasily af- 
ter, ‘‘the bell-hanger is a respectable man, I 
remember. It would be well to keep him 
perhaps for the night. His presence would 
be a protection. Go into my room, dear, 
bring a book off my table for an excuse, and 
tell him from me, that, as the weather is so 
bad, I wish him to remain to supper, and that 
Mrs. Wheeler will air him a bed.” 

I hastened to take the message, and found 
the workman just descending the ladder, his 
work being completed. 

“‘And if you will please to ring, miss,” he 
said, ‘‘you will find the bells all right.” 

I rang, and the bell was immediately an- 
swered by Mrs. Wheeler, to whom—instead 
of the man—I gave Mrs. Keith’s message. 
Her brow clouded at it, but the workman was 
excessively grateful, and thanked me and 
Mrs. Keith effusively. I thought, as he 
spoke, I had never seen & more cunning type 
of face, and I told my aunt so when I rejoin- 
ed her. She smiled. 

‘*Prejudice !” she said. ‘*Ben Hill was al- 
ways a very honest, hard-working fellow; 
your fears beguile your eyes, Lottie.” 

But I felt very uncomfortably impressed by 
the bell-hanger’s looks, and, returning to the 
bed-room he had just quitted, I looked all 
through it, behind the arras and under bed, 
and toilet-table. Then glancing up at his 
work, I was surprised to see four wires where 
only three had been before. Had he hung 
another bell? Was there any trick in the 
matter? I returned to my aunt and told her 
of my discovery. 

‘Four wires! He must have hung another 
bell,” she said, ‘‘or perhaps he has repaired 
the alarum. Hill is an honest fellow, and, if 
he has any suspicions of the Wheelers, has 
probably acted from a good intention. Take 
no notice of the extra wire, dear.” 

— where is the alarum-rope, auntie ?” I 


“Behind the tapestry at the head of my 
bed,” she replied. 

Twilight was now closing in, obscuring the 
remains of the very little daylight we had 
had, and a high and bitter wind wailed through 
the old tree, as if uttering a lament. I sbud- 
dered at the sound. 

“Mr. Denham cannot have received my 
note, or he would have come,” I exclaimed 


despairingly. 

Mt “abild,” said aunt Helen, ‘‘we are not 
sure that we are in any danger. It is mere 
oe Wheeler may be faithful after all, 
and may not permit her villainous son to carry 
out his plots. Remember, too, we are in the 
hands of Heaven, to whose care I devoutly 
— yeu and myself,” she added reve- 
rently. 

At last it became n to ring for 
lights, and we had tea, but still’no Mr. Den- 
ham appeared 





. Then a project occurred to. 


me, which I hastened to suggest to my aunt. 
I proposed that, as I was so very small a per- 
son, | should ensconce myself behind the 
tapestry at the side of her bed, and watch 
there through the night. If the robbers a 

, or I heard = noises, I nm 
instantly ring the alarum, and the sudden 
sound would probably scare them away. 

«*My love,” she answered, ‘‘they would, at 
the first stroke of the bell, murder you and 
yoursel!.” 

“No, auntie; please hear all. You must 
pretend you have a headache—I fear you need 
not feign one—and go to bed early, asking 
Wheeler to prepare an opiate for you, one of 
those you often take—but you must not drink 
it—and ordering her not to let you be dis- 
turbed. Then, when she is gone down to 
supper, I will take you to my bed, and after- 
wards tuck in and arrange your curtains as 
they were before. Then I will begin my 
watch, and at the first alarm ring for aid. 
If they think it is you who ring, and hasten 
to stop you, they will find your bed empty, 
and, perceiving that they have been discover- 
ed, and that we are prepared for them, will 
hasten to escape.” 

Aunt Helen declared my plan utter madness 
at first, and refused to listen to it; but, after 
a time, she was persuaded to consider it, and 
finally consented when I represented to her 
that, desperate as the idea seemed, it was the 
only one which offered a chance of our es- 
caping if the robbers came, for there was no 
other rope to the alarum which could be used. 
I think her consent was yielded however, 
rather because she did not entirely believe 
that Wheeler would betray her than trom any 
idea that I could really be of use. 

The plot was carried out as we intended. 
My aunt went to bed with a headache, and had 
her potion given to her, which she managed 
to pour unperceived into the bed. Wheeler 
was quite unsuspicious, and lingered with her 
mistress, arranging her curtains, &., as if 
unwilling to say good-night, old affection and 
fidelity probably contending against a power- 
ful evil influence. She went at last, and, as soon 
as the house was still, I hurried aunt Helen 
into my room, and. then returned to arrange 
her own. I tucked in the curtains exactly ‘4* 
they had been when Wheeler left her, and 
then prepared for my watch. How was I to 
see through the thick tapestry if anyone tried 
the door ? 

I had, and [ have still, in my possession a 
large green fan—formerly used by ladies in 
place of the then unknown parasol; to shield 
the face from the sun. I had been greatly 
amused by finding that the upper and centre 
parts of it was perforated by large pin-holes, 
not perceptible till the fan was held up to the 
light, but enabling its possessor to see all 
round her when her face was apparently cov- 
ered by her fan. This suggested to me that I 
could pierce the tapestry in the same way with 
the stiletto used in embroidery. I hastened 
to get mine from my work-box, and pierced 
two eyelet-holes carefully just where—if they 
showed at all—they would appear like em- 
broidered black spots. Then, arranging the 
night-light to suit my purpose, I let the 
night-bolt tall, and ensconced myself behind 
the arras, just as the great clock struck 
eleven, a little too soon perhaps, tor the quar- 
ter, half-hour, and three-quarters struck, and 
all was profoundly still. 

I was very weary of standing so long, and 
had began to think of sitting in the room till 
I heard sounds outside, when, just as twelve 
struck and I was looking drearily through my 
eyelet-holes, | saw, to my amazement, the 
night-bolt slowly rise of itself and the door 
open. There had not beenasound. If there 
had, I should have pulled the alarum. Hap- 
pily I was so astonished that, instead of doing 
so at once, | watched the door in silent awe. 
There entered Will Wheeler, his mother and 
the bell-hanger. The first—Will—made a 
step towards the bed, but, with a warning 
gesture, his mother drew him back. She be- 
lieved that under the influence of the opiate 
the old lady slept. And I, when [| perceived 
that the robbery only was intended, judged it 
prudent to remove my hand from the alarum- 
rope. 

They advanced close to my hiding-place— 
so close that I feared they would see my eye 
gleam through the eyelet-hole—but they were 
upsuspicious of a witness, and did not even 
glance towards my hiding-place by the side of 
the bed. 

I was really startled, however, when the 
bell-hanger, at a sign from Mrs. Wheeler, 
taking hold of the tapestry close to me, threw 
it back over a chair and displayed the door 
with a richly-carved bordering round it. I 
held my breath and gazed eagerly. 

Mrs. Wheeler pressed a knob in a bunch of 
roses, and suddenly the door fell back and 
actually struck my left shoulder. Will and 
the bell-hanger disappeared, and Mrs 
Wheeler followed them. They had gonp into 
the closet ! 

In an instant I remembered the spring, and 
with the swiftness of the thought itself I threw 
my whole strength on the door and pushed it 
to. It shut with a clang, the spring closing 
at once; and I heard a wild scream from 
Mrs. Wheeler, and the cry, ‘‘Great Heaven, 
we can never get out!” in the housekeeper’s 
voice. 

The robbers were trapped! Greatly ex- 
cited, I seized the rope of the alarum and 
pulled it. It came down upon my head cov- 
ering me with dust. It had been partially cut 
through, and a touch severed it. But one sin- 
gle stroke nevertheless was given by my 
trenzied strength on the great bell—one awful 
boom sounded on the night air. 

Then I rushed from my hiding-place and 
from the room, locked the door outside, and 
went to Aunt Helen, who was sitting up in 
bed, pale and trembling. She had heard the 
one stroke on the alarum and thought I had 
been murdered ere I could sound it again. 
She clasped me in her arms, weeping, and 
murmured thanksgivings when she heard 
what I had done. 

‘*They cannot get out my love,” she said ; 
‘*it is impossible,” 

I left her after a while, and returned to the 
drawing-room, in order to see if anyone would 
answer that one stroke of the alarum. A 
foolish hope it seemed; yet, wrapped in a 
large shawl, I sat at the open window and 
looked eagerly down the avenue. At lengtha 
sound struck on my ear—the gallop of horses ; 
and soon after I saw two riders, distinctly de- 
fined against the snow, approaching the hall 
door. I leaned out and cried ‘**‘Who comes 
there ?” and uttered a glad cry when Mr. 
Denham’s voice answered. 

I ran down and, with eager trembling fin- 
gers, unfastened the hall-door and admitted 
him. He grasped both my extended hands 
and exclaimed— 

‘‘Thank Heaven that you are safe! 
Lottie, I have had a terrible shock ? 
did the alarum stop ?” 

‘The rope was cut and fell upon my head,” 
I said, laughing hysterically ; and then I led 
him upstairs and told all that had happened, 
his man holding his horse at the door. 

I felt quite abashed, he praised my courage 
and presence of mind so much; and [ learned 
then and there for the first time that Cecil 
Denham loved me. He explained that the 
snow had delayed his return, the road having 
to be cleared, but he had arrived in the course 
of the evening; his housekeeper, however, 
forgot to give him my note till just as he was 
going to bed. As soon as he had read it, he 
gave orders for his horse to be saddled, and 
for his man to accompany him. They had 
ridden off at once, and had roused the villa- 
gers and bidden some of the men and police- 
men to follow them; then they hurried on. 
Mr. Denham had been greatly alarmed at 
hearing that one sullen boom of the alarum. 
He feared that farther ringing had been 
— by violence. 

hen we had thus mutually explained mat- 
ters, Mr. Denham thought he had better see 
if the robbers had any accomplices in the 
house, and bade me go and announce his arri- 
val to aunt Helen. Meantime he and his ser- 
vant rearched the house. 

No one was found in it except the maid-of- 
all-work and the butler, both of whom were 
locked in their several rooms, and were there- 
fore apparently innocent of the intended rob- 
bery. Indeed old Wheeler was extremely ill. 
He had had a fit, the maid said, caused by 4 
sudden shock, Mrs. Wheeler had told her, 
and was quite unable to move. In the stable- 
yard they found a horse and cart tethered, 
probably awaiting the return of the thieves 
with their booty. 

By the time this search was concluded, the 
rural police and some men from the village 
arrived ; but it was thought best, as the con- 
victs were known to be desperate characters, 
to keep them in the safe custody of the spring 
till daylight. 

Ben Hill, the bell-hanger, was amongst our 
friends who came to help, and was very in- 
dignant at a he had been personated. 
The policemen informed us that Will Wheeler 
was out on a ticket of leave, and that the bell 
hanger was probably a ‘‘pal” of his, and had 
come down from London for the job. 

When day had fully dawned, the police, 
assisted by Mrs. Keith, opened the closet 
door, and a terrible spectacle presented it- 
self. Mrs. Wheeler and the two men lay on 
the floor in a heap, unconscious. Then first 
we understood why their shouts and cries had 
ceased. There was no ventilation in the 
closet, and they had consumed the air. They 
were removed at once; but the old woman 
was past mortal aid—she was dead. 

@ men were restored by the wise means 
used under Mr. Denham’s directions, and by 
the time medical aid came had recovered con- 
sciousness. They were taken away to jail. 
Will Wheeler afterwards confessed that he had 
induced his mother to consent to the robbery 
<. one Lat bh conten that no 

sbou one to old lad 5 
Pais tow Wastes oben ae aoe 

not have been kept. The bell-hanger’s 
fourth wire had admitted them silen:ly into 
the bed-room—how I decline to i 


Oh, 
Why 





their approach was noiseless because their 
shoes were covered with felt. 

I was dreadfully shocked at having, by sbut- 
ting the door, caused Mrs. Wheeler's death ; 
but Mr. Denham consoled me by reminding 
me that it was throngh the policemen and him- 
self keeping them in the closet till daylight, 
and not by my action, that the catastrophe 
had occurred. 

I have little more toadd. The burglars had 
along term of penal servitude imposed on 
them. Old Wheeler survived his wife only a 
tew days, and they were buried together. 

Mr. Denham took occasion, from the crime 
and misery which the knowledge of her hoards 
had caused, to Jecture aunt Helen on the sin 
of avarice and the Jove of money; and she 
took his rebuke meekly. It has borne good 
fruit. She has now an establishment befitting 
her wealth and station, and has learned that 
riches are of no value, except as a means of 
doing good and benefittang others. 

I am now the Rector’s wife, and my aunt’s 
declared heiress, on condition that we shall 
live with her at Boarhunt. My husband has 
consented, as his poor people are within a 
walk. ‘The old house has been renovated and 
refurnished, and the bright happy faces of my 
mother and her children—now the welcome 
guests of aunt Helen—make it as genial and 
comfortable a home as it was once a dreary 
one. 

Aunt Helen has had the alarum-rope mend- 
ed, but she keeps up the tourth wire—ren- 
dered useless however—as a memorial of what 
she calls her dear Lettie’s heroism. 





Ladies’ Portfolio, — 


For the New England Farmer. 
LACES AND MUSLINB. 

To Cieanse and Renovate Laces and 
Muslins, Ldgings, Collars, Cuffs and Scarfs. 
—Wrap the article to be cleansed around a 
glass bottle; for long pieces of edging, such 
as are used for frills, and for scarfs, a tall 
wine bottle is needed. Wrap the lace closely, 
and see that it is smooth, all points and scal- 
lops in their proper shape; then fasten the 
end securely with small pins, so that the lace 
shall not become loose or wrinkled. Set this 
in a tall pitcher or mug, and pour over the 
bottle, till the lace is covered, a strong suds 
(made of lukewarm water and any common 
soap) in which powdered borax has been dis- 
solved—in the proportion of a teaspoontul ot 
Let 
twenty-four hours, then pour off the suds and 
In the course 


borax to a quart of water. it stand 
fill the pitcher with cold water. 
of bait an hour pour off this water, and fill up 
again with clear cold water, and set the pitch- 
er in a bottle of water on the stove or range, 


When 


boiling hot remove the pitcher immediately, 


and let it come gradually to boiling. 


pour out the water, and fill again with luke- 
warm water slightly blued. Atter a tew 
minutes shake the pitcher briskly for a mo- 
ment, then turn off the blued water and fil! 
once more, with gum-arabic water—a pinch of 
powdered gum-arabic to a quart of water. 
Shake the pitcher thoroughly, that the lace 
may be equally stiffened by this water, and it 
is ready to be dried. 

The lace must be dried on a board covered 
with several layers of flannel or cotton cloth. 
The lap-board, so convenient in cutting and 
basting sewing-work, is just the thing for this. 
It can be covered with a piece of old blanket, 
over this a piece of nice flannel, or an old 
sheet. The woolen fabric receives the raised 
figures of lace or wrought muslin without flat- 
tening them, and hence is preferable. 

Unwind the lace carefully from the bottle, 
and lay it straight and smooth upon the board. 
The board should be covered nicely on each 
side, so that a long piece of lace, or a scarf, 
Lay the lace 
Every 


may be passed over both sides. 
or muslin with its wrong side upward. 
point and scallop should be pinned to the 
covering, and the whole look even and regular 
This done, set the board in an 


When the lace or muslin is nearly 


as woch bew. 
airy place. 
dry, finish it by rubbing with the bottle, using 
gentle pressure ; then unpin it, and it is ready 
tor use, and looking as nice as when new. 
Black lace may be renovated by wrapping 
around a bottle in the same way, and only 
submerging it in the blued water and then the 
gum-arabic before drying. The same care 
must be used to keep every portion of it in its 
original shape, and the same rubbing before 


it is wholly dry. NELLIE. 





WHEN I WAS YOUNG: 
On, 
WHAT THE OLD WoMAN SAID TO HER DAUGHTER. 


One summer eve I chanced to pass where, by her cot- 
tage gate, 

An aged woman in the sun sat talking to her mate; 

lhe frost of age was on her brow—its dimness in her 


eye,- 
And her bent figure to and fro rocked all unconscious- 


y; 
The frost of age was on her brow, yet garrulous her 
tongue, 
As she compared the doings now with those when she 
Was young. 
“When I was young, young girls were meek, and 
looked round kind of shy,- 
And when they were compelled to speak they did so 
modestly ; 
Phey staid at home, and did the work, made Indian 
bread and wheaten,— 
And only went to singing school—and sometimes to 
night meetin’; 
rhe children were obedient, then—they had no saucy 
airs, 
But minded what their mothers said—and learned to 
* say their prayers. 
But now-a-days they know enough before they know 
their letters, 
And children that can hardly walk will contradict their 
betters; 
Young women, now, go flirting round, and looking out 
for beaus, 
And scarcely ove in ten is found who makes or mends 
her clothes; 
But there, I tell my daughter, 
Folks don’t do as they’d ougbter; 
‘They do not do as they’d oughter do— 
Why don’t they do as they’d oughter? 


“When I was young, if a man had failed, he shut up 
house and hall, 
And never ventured out till night, if he ventured out 


at all. 
His wite sold all her chiny plates,—his sons came home 
from college,— 
Hts girls left school, and learned to wash, and bake, 
and such like knowledge ; 
They gave up cakes and pumpkin pies—and had the 
plainest cating, 
And never asked folks home to tea—and scarcely went 
to meeting; 
But, now-a-days, when a merchant fails, they say he 
makes a penny; 
His wife don’t have a gown the less,—his daughters 
just as many; 
His sous they smoke their choice cigars,—afid drink 
their costly wine, — 
And she goes to the opera,—and he has folks to dine; 
He walks the street,—he drives his gig —men show 
him all civilities,— 
And what in my days were called debts, are now called 
liabilities : 
They call a man unfortunate who ruins half a city,— 
In my days ’twas the creditors to whom we gave the 
pity; 
But there, I tell my daughter, 
Foiks don’t do as they’d oughter; 
‘They do not do as they’d oughter do,— 
Why don’t they do as they’d oughter? 


“When I was young, crime then was crime,—it had no 
other name; 

And when ’twas proved against a man, he had to bear 
the blame ; 

They called the man who stole, a thief,—they wasted 
no fine feeling,— 

What folks call petty larceny, now, in my days was 
called stealing ; 

They did not make a reprobate the theme of song and 


story, 
As if the bloodier were his hand, the brighter were his 
glory; 
. But, there, I tell my daughter, 
Folks don’t do as they’d oughter; 
They do not do as they’d oughter do,— 
Why don’t they do as they’d oughter?” 





THE ECONOMICAL USE OF COAL. 


In mild weather much coal may be saved in 
large stoves or furnaces or grates by cover- 
ing a part of the grating with brick or flat 
stones, or clay, even, or by covering part of 
the coal with fine ashes, so that the draft of 
air can only pass through a part of it. A lit- 
tle skill and care in this will effect a great 
saving of fuel, and supply an amount of heat 
adapted to the weather, or to the rooms to be 
warmed. We prefera pretty large fire-box 
in a stove or furnace, and in the cook-stove 
even, the burning portion or surface to be 
contracted or regulated as above; we then 
have ample room for a large fire when it is 
wanted in extreme cold weather, or for an 
emergency. The brick or clay can be readily 
removed from any part of the grating as de- 
sired. The smallest coal, that will not drop 
through the grating, is usually the most eco- 
nomical for all fires, even for large heating 
furnaces. Large lump, or egg coal even, re- 
quires a considerable depth of mass to burn 
well, or indeed to keep ignited at all. Fine 
coal, two or three inches in depth, will keep 
on fire, and its rapidity of burning can be 
easily regulated by the dampers, or opening 
the upper door, or by covering a part or the 
whole with ashes, to be raked off or shaken 
out as necessary. For the cooking stove or 
range, with three tons of moderately small 
*‘coal” size, we buy one ton of ‘‘chestnut” or 
‘‘nut” size, to be used in kindling, in starting 
up afresh quickly, and when only a small fire 
is wanted for a short time. For the _— 
heating furnace we use “‘egg” size (not 
lump,) and with each four or five tons, one 
ton of stove size, and half a ton of chestnut 
size—the smaller sizes for kindling, and re- 
newing, and when but little fire is required— 
regulating consumption by dampers; or ash 
covering, or stopping part of the grating.— 
American Agriculturist. 





Garrick’s Romance.—Garrick’s first love 
episode was amusing. He tumbled head over 
ears in love with Peg Woflington, and with 
her and Macklin, another actor, went to 
housekeeping, each to be in turn housekeeper 





for a month. But the arrangement did not 
last long, Foote declares, on account of 
David's meanness. ‘‘Peggy made the tea too 
strong,” said he. The love affair was soon 
cured, and not very long after Garrick mar- 
ried Mademoiselle ‘Violette, the danseuse—a 
mysterious person who brought letters from 
the Empress Maria Theresa to the ladies of 
the British aristocracy, who are seen holding 
her shawl at the wings while she dances on the 
stage. Violette’s birth was noble. The 
drunken incident seen by gp Aang of our 
times in the play of David Garrick is a true 
one, Garrick having promised the lady of title 
who protected Violette that he would disgust 
her with him, the patroness looking for a 
higher match. But so touched was she by 
Davy’s magnanimity that the lady relented, 
and gave her consent to the match, and a 
dowry of £6000 to the bride.—Olive Logan, 
in Harper's Magazine for June. 





General Miscellany, 


From Chamber’s Journal. 


THE SIREN ISLE. 


Evening’s purple glory slept 

Upon peak and cliff and stream, 
And the voiceless wavelet crept 

To the shore with lingering gleam. 


High above the cedar grove, 
Hesper led the starry world, 

Shedding the sweet light of love 
On a land in slumber furled. 


Twilight's weird and mystic veil 
Lay on wave and rock and lea, 

When we dropt with viewless sail 
Into the enchanted sea. 


Knew we then the Siren shore 
With its fatal melodies ; 

But the wind no whisper bore 
O’er the dark seductive seas. 


Gazed we through the gathering shades 
Fear-bound, as if on the grave, 

But the Siren sister-maids 
Saw we not beyond the wave. 


It was well no whisper broke 
On the silence over all, 

That no magic music woke, 
Weary spirits to inthral. 


So we, shrouded in half light, 
Rested silent on the var, 

Till the ebon gulfs of night 
One bright belt of beauty bore. 


“Brother mariners,” I cried, 

“Let us fly the treacherous track, 
Ere the speil be on the tide, 

And the death-song lure us back:” 





INDIAN TRAPPERS, HUDSON BAY. 

About the first of November, when the ani- 
mals have got their winter coats, and fur is 
‘in season,” the Indian trapper lays out his 
trapping walk for the winter, along which be 
places a line of traps from ten to fifteen miles 
in length. Once or twice a week he makes 
the round of this walk, and gathers such furs 
as may be caught. Most of the finer furs are 
taken by means of the wooden dead-fall and 
steel-traps of various sizes, the larger fur-bear- 
ing animals being either shot, caught in snares, 
or killed by the poisoned bait. 

Toward the latter end of March the Indian 
trappers leave their hunting grounds, and 
make a journey to the forts with the produce 
of their winter's toil. Here they come, mov- 
ing through the forest, a motley throng 
The braves march in front, too proud and lazy 
to carry anything but their guns, and not al- 
ways doing even that. After them come the 
squaws, bending under loads, driving dogs, or 
hauling hand-sleds laden with meat, furs, 
tanned deer-skins, and infants. The puppy 
dog and indian baby never fail in Indian 
lodge or procession. The cheerful spectacle 
of the two packed together upon the back of a 
woman is not of infrequent occurrence. Day 
after day the mongrel party journeys on, until 
the fort is reached. Then comes the trade. 
The trader separates the furs into lots, placing 
the standard valuation upon each. Then he 
adds the amounts together, and informs the 
trapper that he has got sixty or seventy 
‘*skins.” At the same time he hands his cus- 
tomer sixty or seventy little bits of wood, so 
that the latter may know, by returning these 
in payment for the goods for which he barters 
his furs, just how fast his funds decrease. 
The first act of the Indian is to cancel the debt 


contracted for advances at the beginning of 


the season; then he looks round upon the 
bales of cloth, blankets, &c., and after a long 
while concludes to have a small white capote 
for his toddling boy. The price is told him, 
and he hands back ten of his little pieces of 
wood, then looks about him for something 
else. Every thing is carefully examined, and 
with each purchase there is a contest over the 
apparent inequality between the amount re- 
ceived and that given. In the Indian’s 
opinion, one skin should pay for one article of 
merchandise, no matter what the value of the 
latter may be. And he insists, too, upon se- 
lecting the skin. The steelyard and weighing 
balance are his especial objects of dislike 
does not know what medicine that is. That 
his tea and sugar should be balanced against 
a bit of iron, conveys no idea of the relative 
value of peltries and merchandiseto him. He 
insists upon making the balance swing even 
between the trader’s goods and his own furs, 
until a new light is thrown upon the question 
of steelyards and scales by the acceptance of 
his proposition. Then, when he finds his fine 
furs balanced against heavy blankets, he con- 
cludes to abide by the old method of letting 
the white trader decide the weight in his own 
way; for it is clear the steelyard is a very 
great medicine, which no brave can under- 
stand. 

When the trapper has spent all his little 
pieces of wood, and asks for further advances, 
he is allowed to draw any reasonable amount ; 
for, contrary to the rule in civilized life, a 
debt is seldom lost save by the death of the 
Indian. He may change his place of abode 
hundreds of miles, but he still bas only a Com- 
pany’s post at which to trade. The Company 
has always been a good friend to him and his, 
and he pays when he can. He knows that 
when he liquidates his old debt, he can con- 
tract a new one just as big. No attempt was 
ever made to cheat him, and there never will 
be. When he is ill he goes to the nearest 
fort, and is cared for and attended until he 
recovers. When he does his duty well he gets 
& present, and he never performs any labor 
without receiving fair compensation. Such 
humane treatment strongly binds the Indian 
and half-breed to the Company.—/H. M. Lob- 
inson, in Harper's Magazine for June. 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 
VEGETINE 
p24 24 
Tue Great Biooo Purifier 
THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE. 


CHARLESTOWN, 








H. R. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir,—This is to certify that I have used your 
“Blood Preparation” in my family for several years, 
and think that for Scrofula or Cankerous Hur or 
Rheumatic affections it cannot be excelled; and as a 
blood purifier and spring medicine it is the best thing 
I have ever used, and I have used almost everything 
I can cheerfully recommend it to any one in need of 
such a medicine. Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. A. A. DINSMORE, 19 Russell Street. 


Vegetine is sold by all Druggists. 
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HOLBROOK PLOW CO’'S 
(Circulars Free.) New Swivel Plows, 1,2 and 
horse, perfected for level laud 
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crease crops, save labor, and 
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ae weer gg Special Offer to Farmers. 
Call and examine them. Office, 5 Chatham Row, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR LAME HORSES. 
Patent Eureka Frog Spring, 

The most complete and successful! in- 
vention for the relief and cure of lame- 
ness in horses yet discovered. Introduc 
ed in New York and the Western States, 
where it has received the unqualified 
approval of all prominent Horsemen. A 
trial will convince the most skeptical 
of its merits; proving a complete relict 
to Animals suffering and crippled with 
tender feet. Sample Set, sent by mail, 

Shop-Rights and Territory for sale. 
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rice 25 cents. 
.ELLOGG & OO., No. 52 Kilby Street, Boston. 


BISHOP SOULE’S 


LINIMENT 


Is a POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, Contracted Cords, Lame 
Back, Sprains, &c. It has cured cases given up by 
physicians as hopeless, AND IS THE ONLY CERTAIN 
CURE Por Sciatica. TRY IT, IT WILL CURE 
YOU. Always procure large bottles for severe cases. 
Large bottles $1.50, small bottles 75 cts., half-dozen 
large bottles $7.50. Sold by all druggists. F. W. 
RYDER & SON, Proprietors, 6 Boylston Hall, Bos- 
lyl2 
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SAITT 
CANCER, SCROFULA, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Female Complaints, Nervous Affec- 
tions, Humors of the Blood, 
and all Chronic Diseases successfully treated by 
R. GREENE, M. D., 
No. 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


or by mail. 
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Consultation Free, personally 








CHRONIC EGET 


A SPECIALTY. 


F. E. CREENE, M. D. 


“The Specialist who devotes his entire 
attention to the study and treatment of this 
class of Diseases is able not only to understand 
the causes, but to administer the proper and 
exact remedies to effect a cure." 


Office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, lly or by letter. 
9 to 4daily; Sundays, 9 to 12. 
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CARPHTIN GS. 
J. & J. DOBSON, 


Take pleasure in announcin 
the largest assortment of 


that they have now on exhibition 
‘ARPETS ever shown in this City, 


consisting of the latest patterns and newest designs in 


AXMINSTERS, R 


ROYAL VELVETS, 


OYAL WILTONS, 
BODY BRUSSELLS, 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, EX. SUPERS, &¢. 


NOTICE THIS SPECIAL 


LINE AND PRICES. 


We have placed in our Retarm, Department many of our last season’s patterns, 


the following 


Axminsters, $1.50 and $2.00; Roy 


low prices : 


al Wiltons, 82.00: Royal Velvets. 


$1.50; Body Brussells, $1.25; Tapestry Brussells, 65 and 75c.: 
3-Plys, $1.00: Ex. Superfine, 75c.: Supertine, 65c.: Ingrain, 50c. 


These goods are of the best quality, ar 
All purchasers of Carpets should examine « 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 525 & 527 


1d warranted equal to any in the market 
nur stock before buying 


WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. | 


The largest manufacturers of Carpetings in the United States. 


6" Samples by mail on rece: 
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CHOCOLATES, 


BROMA, PREPARED COCOA, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


Having stood the 


test for nearly a century, they are 


noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 
Delicious qualities. 
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THE GREATEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


put the market, 
nly one that abolishes toil and drudgery 
the finest fabric. No family 

The saving of Labor, Time, 
and Soap, will prove astonishing. 


SOLD BY GROGERS EVERYWHERE. 


But beware of vile imitations. 


ASK FOR PEARLINE. 
AMES PYLE, New York. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


LAUTIFUL BEVER-BLOOMING 


S 


THE BEST IN THE WO P 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing | 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot ! 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post « es. & Splendid Varicties, your 
choice, all labeled, for @1; 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 
26 tor 84; 35 for $4; T5 for S10; 100 for $13. 
fe Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated—and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 
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APPLE CRATER. 


Ever upon 


f injuring 


d be without it. 


This Grater is first-class in every respect; has iron | 
cylinder, iron frame, steel knives, adjustable concaves, 
and is not surpassed for quantity or quality of work. 

PRICE REDUCED TO $40. 

For catalogue of Cider machinery and other informa. | 
tion valuable to cider-makers, address 

BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 

Syracuse, N. ¥. Steow ly 


- CABBAGE PLANTS. 


rPuE SUBSCRIBER HAS ON HAND | 
and offers for sale a large quantity of PURE JER. | 
SEY WAKEFIELD and FOTTLER’S BRUNSWICK 
CABBAGE PLANTS. Wintered in cold frames. Or- 
ders by mail or in person will be promptly attended to. 
Price, $5 per Thousand. ALBERT 5. WALKER, 
litf South Portsmouth, R. I. 
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OR GOUT 
ACUTE OR CHRONIC 


ALICYLIC 
SURE CURE. 


Manufactured only under the above Trade-Mark, by 
the European Salicylic Medicine Company, 
OF PARIS AND LEIPZIC. 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. PERMANENT 
CURE GUARANTEED. Now exclusively used by all 
celebrated Physicians of Europe and America, becom- 
ing a Staple, Harmiese and Reliable Remedy on oth 
continents. The Highest Medical Academy c‘ Paris 
report 95 cures out of 100 cases within three days. Se- 
cret—The only dissolver of the poisonous Uric Acid 
which exists in the Blood of Kheumatic and Gouty 
Patients. $1.00 a Box; 6 Boxes for $5.00. Sent to 
any address on receipt of price. ENDORSED BY Puysi- 
CIANS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Address, 

WASTIIBURNE & Co.,, 

Only Importers’ Depot, 212 Broadway, N. Y. 

For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, and Go. C. Goon. 
win & Co., Boston. lylz 

MRS. DR. TUCK, 
CLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH [0 

“4 TRICIAN. Specialties ; Rheumatism, y Ra aig 
Kidney Troubles, Indigestion, and Chronic Diseases 
of Women and Children. The Doctor has a few reme- 
dies outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public. These are: her Improved 
Hygienic Plasters and Powders, which will positively 
cure Rheumatism or Neuralgia, located in an part of 
the system; her Kidney Remedy; and her kexternal 
Application for Indigestion. HYGIENIC RETREAT, 


So. govae. Mass. 
Office, 25 Winter St., Boston, where may be found 
bdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, 


her A 
Syringes, etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made 
Bend stamp dor circular. 13817 








Urinals, 
to order. 





| of failure ; 


Pith boven Fiast 
ut Dairy Fair, USE OUR 
J : ~ oe LInter« 


r »>kn 

wl it coats, whereto eetit. wr “ cr to 
~ RICHARDSON & 00., Proprictors, Burlington, "& 
) 

One bottle warranted a 
eure for all kinds of PtLes 
four in the worst cases of Lernosy, 
SCROFULA, SALT Rutum, Ruet 
MATISM KIDNEYS, DyYSsPEPstA, 
CANCER, CATARKH and all diseases 
of the SKIN and BLoop Entirely 
| Vegetable Internal and external 
q Money returned in all cases 
none for 20 years Sold everywhere Bend 
for pamphlet HH. DD. FOWLE, Boston. Sent 
free, by express, for $1 a botth 6meow?2! 


lay DYKES’ BEARD ELIXIR 
ps a EE . 
es Five : : 


use 


= Reliable. 


iy its greatand thorough t 
t! Dr. Pieree’s Golden Medi 
al! Humors, from the worst Serefula to a common 
Bietch, Pimple, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, 
M il ns, and their effects, are eradicated, 


lood-purifying proper- 
eal Discovery cures 


! viwore health and a sound constitution estab- 
lishe Erysipelas, Salt-rheum, Fever Sores, Bcaly 
or Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, and 
invigorating medicine, 2 
Especially has it manifested its potency in curing 
Tetter, Rose Rash, Boil, Oarbuneles, Sore lye, 
Scrofulous Sores and Sweljings, White swellings, 
Goltre or Thick Neck, and Enlarged Glands, 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
col wish-brown spots on face or 
b che or dizzinesa, bad taste in 
mouth, t or chills alternated with hot 
flushes, low spi 4, and gloomy forebodings, irregular 
3) petite, and tongue ‘ted, you are suffering from 

orpid Liver, or “Billousness.” In many cases of 
* Liver Complaint” «: part of these symptome are 
experienced. As a remedy for all suéh cases, Dr. 

*ierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has no equal, ag 
it effects perfect and radical cures, 

In the cure of Bronchitis, Severe Cougha, and the 
early stages of Consumption, it has astonished the 
medical faculty, and eminent physicians pronounce 
it the greatest medical discovery of the age. While 
it« maghs. itstrengthens thesystem 
ie PIERCE, MD. Prope, Waele i 

YY. tCE, M. D., Prop’r, Worid’s Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Hotel, Bulfalo, N Y. - 


ures the severest ¢ 
| purifies the blood. 





ure 
e\\etS 
THE # LITTEE THART! 


No use of taking the large, repulsive, nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crue, and bulky ingredients. 
These Pellets are scarcely I than 

Being entirely voget no particular care is re- 
quired while using them. hey operate without dis- 
turbance to the constitution, diet, or occupation. 
For Jaundice, Headache, Constipation, m pure 
Blood, Pain in the Shoulders, Tight ncas of the Chest, 
am, four Eructations from the Stomach, Had 

‘aste in the Mouth, Bilious attacks, Pain tn 4 
of Kidneys, Internal Fever, ted feell a t 

Rush of Blood to Head, take Dr. 
Purgative Pelleta. In explanation of the 
remedial power of these Purgative Pellets over s 
great a varicty of diseases, 1t may be sald that their 
action upon the animal economy fs universal, not « 
Or tissue eacap! ir sanative impress. Ag 
does not impair the pro rites of these Pellets. 
They are sugar-coated and inclosed in glass bottles, 
their virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that they are 
always fresh and reliable. Thisis not the case witb 
ills put op in cheap w m OF pasteboard boxes. 
Por all diseases where a yt Alterative, or 
e, is indicated, these little Pellets will give 
> iD erfect satisfaction. Sold by croges 

R. V. PLERCE, M. D., Prop’r, W orld’s jpensary 

and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CATARRH 


s MS,— Frequent head- 
ache, discharge falling into throat, 
sometimes profuse, watery, thick 
Mucous, purulent, offensive, etc. 

In others, a dryness, dry, watery, weak, or inflamed 
eyes, stopping up, or truction, of the nasal pas- 

ringing In e deafness, hawking and cough- 
ing to clear the throat, ulcerations, scabs from ulce 
volce altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, impaire 
or total deprivation of sense of smell and taste, diz- 
ziness a.ental depression, loss of appetite, indiges- 
tion, eai+.ged tonsils, tickling cough, etc. Only & 
few of these crugtems are likely to be present in any 
case at one lo 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 


produces radical cures of the worst cases of Catarrh, 
ho matter of how long standing. The liquid remedy 
may be snuffed, or better appl led by the use of Dr. 
PUERCE’S Douche. This ts the only form of instru- 
ment yet invented with which fluid medicine can be 
carried HIGH UP and PERFECTLY APPLIED to all 
of the aff d , and the cham- 
tere or cavities communicating therewith, in which 
sores and ulcers frequently exist, and from which 
atarrhal disc’ generally 8. 
{and easly understood, trom : 
ying each instrument. r, SAGR’S Ca- 
tarrh Remiedy cures recent atiyehs of “Cold in the 
lead” by a few ——— t is mild and pleas 
ant to containing no or caustic drugs oF 
poisons. Catarrh Bemedy 200 che seld oy. 
alata RY. D., World's Dis- 
and Invalids’ XN. Y¥.-— 


pensary 


~"_eopas 2 
$5 to $20 ba “teavars crea 


. Plerce’: 








Its use 
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